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NOTICE. 


Country Suspscriseks who are in arreats should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Wittiams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 
In the Cletk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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‘I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow, 

Where wilds immeasurably spread 

Seem lengthening as I go.’ s\) DSMITH. 





Ar last we reached La Bouté’s camp, toward which our eyes had 
turned so long. Of all weary hours, those that passed between noon 
and sunset of the day when we arrived there may bear away the 
palm of exquisite discomfort. I lay under the tree reflecting on what 
course to pursue, watching the shadows which seemed never to move, 
and the sun which remained fixed in the sky, and hoping every 
moment to see the men and horses of Bisonette emerging from the 
woods. Shaw and Henry had ridden out on a scouting expedition, 
and did not return until the sun was setting. There.was nothing very 
cheering in their faces nor in the news they brought. 

‘We have been ten miles from here,’ said Shaw. ‘ We climbed 
the highest butte we could find, and could not see a buffalo or an In- 
dian ; nothing but prairie for twenty miles around us.’ Henry’s horse 
was quite disabled by clambering up and down the sides of ravines, 
and Shaw’s was severely fatigued. 

After supper that evening, as we sat around the fire, | proposed to 
Shaw to wait one day longer, in hopes of Bisonnette’s arrival, and if 
he should not come, to send Delorier with the cart and baggage back 
to Fort Laramie, while we ourselves followed the Whirlwind’s village, 
and attempted to overtake it as it passed the mountains. Shaw, not 
having the same motive for hunting Indians that I had, was averse to 
the plan; I therefore resolved to go alone. This design I adopted 
very unwillingly, for I knew that in the present state of my health 
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the attempt aii he onenusiie nniplennei wi as | considered, haz- 
ardous. I hoped that Bisonette would appear in the course of the 
following day, and bring us some information by which to direct our 
course, and enable me to accomplish my purpose by means less ob- 
jectionable. 

The rifle of Henry Chatillon was necessary for the subsistence of 
the party in my absence; so I called Raymond, and ordered him to 
prepare to set qut with me. Raymond rolled his eyes vacantly about, 
but at length, having succeeded in grappling with the idea, he with- 
drew to his bed under the cart. e was a heavy-moulded fellow, 
with a broad face, exactly like an owl’s, expressing the most impene- 
trable stupidity and entire self-confidence. As for his good qualities, 
he had a sort of stubborn fidelity, an insensibility to danger and a 
kind of instinct or sagacity, which sometimes led him right, wiies 
better heads than his were at a loss. Beside this, he knew very well 
how to handle a rifle and picket a horse. 

Through the following day the sun glared down upon us with a 
pitiless, penetrating heat. T he distant blue prairie seemed quivering 
under it. The lodge of our Indian associates was baking in the rays, 
and our rifles, as they leaned against the tree, were too hot for the 
touch. There was a dead silence through our c: amp and all around 
it, unbroken except by the hum of myri ads of gnats and musquitoes. 
The men, resting their foreheads on their arms, were sleeping under 
the cart. The Indians kept close within their lodge, except the newly 
married pair, who were seated together under an awning of buffalo 
robes, and the old conjuror, who with his hard, emaciated face and 
gaunt ribs was perched aloft like a turkey -buzzard, among the dead 
branches of an old tree, constantly on the look-out for enemies. He 
would have made a capital shot. A rifle bullet, skilfully planted, 
would have brought him tumbling to the ground. Surely there could 
be no more harm in shooting such a hideous old villain, to see how 
ugly he would look when he was dead, than in shooting the detesta- 
ble outline which he resembled. We dined, and then Shaw saddled 
his horse. 

‘I will ride back,’ said he, ‘to Horse-Shoe Creek and see if Biso- 
nette is there.’ 

‘I would go with you,’ I answered ; ‘but I must reserve all the 
strength I have.’ 

The afternoon dr: agged away at last. I occupied myself in clean- 
ing my rifle and pistols, and making other preparations for the jour- 
ney. After supper, Henry C hatillon and I lay by the fire, discussing 
the properties of that admirable weapon, the rifle, in the use of which 
he could fairly out-rival Leatherstocking himself. 

It was late before I wrapped myself in my blanket, and lay down 
for the night, with my head on my saddle. Shaw had not returned, 
but this gave us no uneasiness, for we presumed that he had fallen in 
with Bisonette, and was spending the night with him. For a day or 
two past I had gained in strength and health, but about midnight an 
attack of pain awoke me, and for some hours I felt no inclination to 
sleep. The moon was quivering on the broad breast of the Platte; 
nothing could be heard except those low inexplicable sounds, like 
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iaperings ar homepe, Ww wiitele no one ule on spent the night alone 
amid deserts and forests will be at a loss to understand. As I was 
falling asleep, a familiar voice, shouting from the distance, awoke me 
again. A rapid step approached the camp, and Shaw on foot, with 
his gun in his hand, hastily entered. 

‘Where ’s your horse Y said I, raising myself on my elbow, 

‘Lost!’ said Shaw. ‘Where’s Delorier " 

‘ There,’ I replied, pointing to a confused mass of blankets and 
buffalo robes. 

Shaw touched them with the butt of his gun, and up sprang our 
faithful Canadian. 

‘Come, Delorier ; stir up the fire, and get me something to eat.’ 

‘ Where ’s Bisonette ?’ asked I. 

‘The Lorp knows; there ’s nobody at Horse-Shoe Creek.’ 

Shaw had gone back to the spot where we had encamped two days 
before, and finding nothing there but the ashes of our fires, he had 
tied his horse to a tree while he bathed in the stream. Something 
startled the horse, who broke loose, and for two hours Shaw tried in 
vain to catch him. Sunset approached, and it was twelve miles to 
camp. So he abandoned the attempt, and set out on foot to join us. 
The greater part of his perilous and solitary walk was performed in 
darkness. His moccasins were worn to tatters and his feet severely 
lacerated. He sat down to eat, however, with the usual equanimity 
of his temper not at all disturbed by his misfortune, and my last re- 
collection before falling asleep was that of Shaw, seated cross-legged 
before the fire, smoking his pipe. The horse, | may as well mention 
here, was found the next morning by Henry Chatillon. 

When I awoke again there was a fresh damp smell in the air, a 
gray twilight involved the prairie, and above its eastern verge was a 
streak of cold red sky. I called to the men, and in a moment a fire 
was blazing brightly in the dim morning light, and breakfast was get- 
ting ready. We sat down together on the grass, to the last civilized 
meal which Raymond and I were destined to enjoy for some time. 

‘ Now bring in the horses.’ 

My little mare Pauline was soon standing by the fire. She was a 
fleet, hardy, and gentle animal, christened after Paul Dorion, from 
whom I had procured her in exchange for Pontiac. She did not look 
as if equipped for a morning pleasure ride. In front of the black, 
high-bowed mountain-s addle, holsters, with heavy pistols, were fas- 
tened. A pair of saddle- bags, a blanket tightly rolled, a small parcel 
of Indian presents tied up in a buffalo-skin, a leather bag of flour, and 
a smaller one of tea were all secured behind, and a long trail-rope 
was wound round poor Pauline’s neck. Raymond had a strong black 
mule, equipped in a similar manner. We crammed our powder- 
horns to the throat, and mounted. 

‘I will meet you at Fort Laramie on the first of August,’ said I 
to Shaw. 

‘That is,’ replied he, ‘if we do n’t meet before that. I think I shall 
follow after you in a day or two.’ 

This in fact he attempted, and he would have succeeded if he had 
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not encountered obstacles against which even /is resolute spirit was 
of no avail. Two days after I left him, he sent Delorier to the fort 
with the cart and baggage, and set out for the mountains with Henry 
Chatillon ; but a tremendous thunder-storm had deluged the prairie 
and nearly obliterated not only our trail but that of the Indians them- 
selves. They followed along the base of the mountains, at a loss in 
which direction to go. They encamped there, and in the morning 
Shaw found himself poisoned by ivy, in such a manner that it was 
impossible for him to travel. So they turned back reluctantly toward 
Fort Laramie, Shaw’s limbs were swollen to double their usual size, 
and he rode in great pain. They encamped again within twenty 
miles of the fort, and reached it early on the followmg morning. 
Shaw lay seriously ill for a week, and remained at the fort till I re- 


joined him some time after. 


To return to my own story. We shook hands with our friends, 
rode out upon the prairie, and clambering the sandy hollows that 
were channelled in the sides of the hills, we gained the hich plains 
above. If a curse had been pronounced upon that land, it could not 
have worn an aspect of more dreary and forlorn barrenness. There 
were abrupt broken hills, deep hollows and wide plains; but all alike 
glared with an insupportable whiteness under the burning sun. The 
country, as if par ched by the heat, had cracked into innumerable fis- 
sures and ravines, that not a little impeded our progress. Their 
steep sides were white and raw, and along the bottom we several 
times discovered the broad tracks of the terrific grisly bear, no where 
more abundant than in this region. The ridges of the hills were 
hard as rock, and strewn with pebbles of flint and coarse red jasper; 
looking from them, there was nothing to relieve the desert uniformity 
of the prospect, save here and there a pine tree clinging at the edge 
of a ravine, and stretching over its rough shaggy arms. Under the 
scorching heat, these melancholy trees diffused their peculiar resinous 
odor through the sultry air. There was something in it, as I ap- 
proached them, that recalled old associations: the pine-clad mountains 
of New-England, traversed in days of health and buoyancy, rose like 
a reality before my fancy. In passing that arid waste I was goaded 
with a morbid thirst produc ed by my disorder, and I thought - with a 
longing desire on the crystal treasure poured in such wasteful pro- 
fusion from our thousand hills. Shutting my eyes, | more than half 
believed that I heard the deep plunging and gurgling of waters in 
the bowels of the shaded rocks. I could see their dark icy glittering 
far down amid the crevices, and the cold ae trickling from the 
long green mosses. 

W hen noon came, we found a little stream, with a few trees and 
bushes; and here we rested for an hour. Then we travelled on, 
guided by the sun, until, just before sun-set, we reached another 
stream, called Bitter Cotton-wood Creek. A thick growth of bushes 
and old storm-beaten trees grew at intervals along its bank. Near 
the foot of one of them, at the edge of the prairie, we flung down 
our saddles, and hobbling our horses, turned them loose to feed. 
The little stream was clear and swift, and gurgled musically over its 
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white sands. Dozens of small water-birds were splashing in the 
shallows, and filling the air with their cries and flutterings. At that 
hour the scene was one of wild yet tranquil beauty, for the sun was 
just sinking among gold and crimson clouds behind Mount Laramie. 
I well remember how I lay upon a log by the margin of the water, 
and watched the restless motions of the little fish in a dee p still sine 
below. Strange to say, | seemed to have gained strength since the 
morning, and almost felt a sense of returning health. 

We built our fire. Night came, and the wolves began to howl. 
One deep fierce voice commenced, and it was answered in awful 
responses from the hills, the plains and the woods along the stream 
above and below us. Such sounds need not and do not disturb one’s 
sleep upon the prairie. We picketed the animals close at our feet, 
and did not awake until daylight. Then we turned them loose, still 
hobbled, to feed for an hour before starting. We were getting ready 
our morning’s meal, when Raymond saw an antelope at half a mile’s 
distance, and said he would go and shoot it. 

‘Your business,’ said I, ‘is to look after the animals. I am too 
weak to do much, if any thing happens to them, and you must keep 
within sight of the camp.’ 

Raymond promised, and set out with his rifle in his hand. The 
animals had passed across the stream, and were feeding among the 
long grass on the other side, much tormented by the attacks of the 
numerous large green-headed flies As I watched them, I saw them 
go down into a hollow ; and as several minutes elapsed without their 
reappearing, I waded through the stream to look after them. To my 
vexation and alarm, | discovered them at a great distance, gallopping 
away at full speed, Pauline in advance, w ith her hobbles broken, and 
the mule, still fettered, following with awkward leaps. I fired my 
rifle and shouted to recall Raymond. In a moment he came running 
through the stream, with a red handkerchief bound round his head. 
I pointed to the fugitives, and ordered him to pursue them. Mutter- 
ing a ‘Sacre !’ between his teeth, he set out at full speed, still swing- 
ing his rifle in his hand. I walked up to the top of a hill, and looking 
away over the prairie, could just distinguish the fugitives, still at full 

gallop. Returning to the fire, I sat down at the foot of a tree. 
Ww carily and anxiously hour after hour passed away. ‘The old loose 
bark dangling from the trunk behind me flapped to and fro in the 
wind, and the mosquitoes kept up their incessant drowsy humming ; 
but other than this, there was no sight nor sound of life throughout 
the burning landscape. The sun rose higher and higher, until the 
shadows fell almost perpendicularly, and I knew that it must be 
noon. It seemed scarcely possible that the animals could be reco- 
vered. If they were not, my situation was one of serious difficulty. 
Shaw, when | left him, hed decided to move that morning, but whi- 
ther he had not deteaesinnd:, To look for him would be a vain at- 
tempt. Fort Laramie was forty miles distant, and | could not walk 
a mile without great effort. Not then having learned the sound phi- 
losophy of yielding to disproportioned obstacles, I resolved moreover 
to continue in any event the pursuit of the Indians. Only one plan 
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occurred to me; this was, to send Raymond to the fort with an or- 
der for more horses, while I remained on the spot, awaiting his re- 
turn, which might take place within three days. But the adoption of 
this resolution did not wholly allay my anxiety, for it involved both 
uncertainty and danger. To remain stationary and alone for three 
days, in a country full of dangerous Indians, was not the most flat- 
tering of oe cts; and protracte >d as my Indian hunt must be by 
such delay, it was not easy to foretell its ultimate result. 

Revolving these matters, I grew hungry; and as our stock of pro- 
visions, except four or ive pounds of flour, was by this time ex- 
hausted, I left the camp to see what game I could find. Nothing 
could be seen except four or five large curlew, which, with their loud 
screaming, were wheeling over my head, and now and then alighting 
upon the prairie. I shot two of them, and was about returning, 
when a startling sight caught my eye. A small, dark object, like a 
human head, suddenly appeared, and vanished among the thick 
bushes along the stream below. In that country every stranger is a 
suspected enemy. Instinctively I threw forward the muzzle of my 
rifle. In a moment the bushes were violently shaken, two heads, 
but not human heads, protruded, and to my great joy I recognized 
the downcast, disconsolate countenance of the black mule and the 
yellow visage of Pauline. Raymond came riding up, pale and hag- 
gard, and complaining of a fiery pain in his chest. I took charge of 
the animals while he kneeled down by the side of the stream to 
drink ; but he was faint and dizzy, and the water was instantly re- 


jected. He had kept the runaw ays in sight as far as the Side Fork 
J ‘I 


of Laramie Creek, a distance of more than ten miles ; and here with 
great difficulty he had succeeded in catching them. I saw that he 
was unarmed, and asked him what he had done with his rifle. It 
had encumbered him in his pursuit, and he had dropped it on the 
prairie, thinking that he could find it on his return; but in this he 
had failed. The loss might prove a very formidable one. I was too 
much rejoiced however at the recovery of the animals to think much 
about it; and having made some tea for Raymond in a tin vessel 
which we had brought with us, I told him that I would give him two 
hours for resting before we set out again. He had eaten nothing 
that day; but having no appetite, he lay down immediately to sleep. 
I picketed the animals among the richest grass that I could find, and 
made fires of green wood to protect them from the flies; then sit- 
ting down again by the tree, I watched the slow movements of the 
sun, begrudging every moment that passed. 

The time I had mentioned expired, and | awoke Raymond. We 
saddled and set out agam, but first we went in search of the lost rifle, 
and in the course of an hour Raymond was fortunate enough to find 
it. Then we turned westward, and moved over the hills and hollows 
at a slow pace toward the Black Hills. The heat no longer tor- 
mented us, for a cloud was before the sun. Yet that day shall never 
be marked with white in my calendar. The air began to grow fresh 
and cool, the distant mountains frowned more gloomily, there was a 
low muttering of thunder, and dense black masses of cloud rose 
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heavily behind the broken peaks. “At Seat. their swelling domes and 
rugged pinnacles were gaily fringed with silver by the afternoon 
sun; but soon the thick blackness overspread the whole sky, and the 
desert around us was wrapped in deep gloom. I scarcely heeded 
it at the time, but now I cannot but feel that there was an awful sub- 
limity in the hoarse murmuring of the thunder, in the sombre sha- 
dows that involved the lowering mountains and the savage plain. 
Then the storm broke. It came upon us with a zigzag blinding 
flash, with a terrific crash of thunder, and with a hurricane that 
howled over the prairie, dashing floods of water against us. Ray- 
mond looked round, and cursed the merciless elements. There 
seemed no shelter near, but we discerned at length a deep ravine 
gashed in the level prairie, and half way down its side grew an old 
pine tree, whose rough horizontal boughs formed a sort of pent- 
house against the tempest. We found a practicable passage, and 
hastily descending, fastened our animals to some large loose stones 
at the bottom; then climbing up, we drew our blankets over our 
heads, and sez ated ourselves close beneath the old tree. Perhaps | 
was no competent judge of time, but it seemed to me that we were 
sitting there a full hour, while around us poured a deluge of rain, 
through which the rocks. on the opposite side of the gulf were bare ely 
visible. The first burst of the tempest soon subsided, but the rain 
poured steadily in streams from heaven to earth. At length Ray- 


mond grew impatient, and scrambling out of the ravine, he gained 
the lev el prairie above. 


‘ What does the weather look like ?” 
the tree. 
‘It looks bad,’ he answered ; ‘ dark all round ;’ and < 


again he de- 
scended and sat down by my side, Some ten sniaaten elapsed. 


‘Go up again, said I, ‘ and take another look ;’? and he clambered 
up the precipice. ‘ Well, how is it?’ 

‘ Just the same, only I see one little bright spot over the top of the 
mountain.’ 

The rain by this time had begun to abate; and going down to the 
bottom of the ravine, we loosened the animals, who were standing 
up to their knees in water. Leading them up the rocky throat of the 
ravine, we reached the plain above. ‘Am I” I thought to myself, 
‘the same man who, a few months since, was seated, a quiet student 
of belle-lettres, in a cushioned arm-chair by a sea-coal fire ?” 

All around us was obscurity ; but the bright spot above the moun- 
tain-tops grew wider and ruddier, until at length the clouds drew 
apart, and a flood of glorious sunhoeme poured down from heaven, 
streaming along the savage precipices, and involving them in a thin 
blue haze, as soft and lovely as that which wraps the Appenines on 
an evening in spring. Rapidly the clouds were broken and scattered, 
like the routed legions of the evil spirits. The plain lay basking in 


asked I, from my seat under 


sunbeams around us; a rainbow arched the desert from north to 
south, and far in front a line of luxuriant.-woods seemed inviting us 
to refreshment and repose. When we reached them, they were 
glistening with myriads of prismatic dew-drops and enlivened by the 
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songs and fluttermgs of a hundred birds. Strange winged insects, 
benumbed by the rain, were clinging to the leaves and the bark of 
the trees. 

Raymond kindled a fire with great difficulty. The animals turned 

eage rly to feed on the soft rich grass, while I, wrapping myself in 
my blanket, lay down and gazed on the evening landscape. The 
mountains, whose stern features had lowered upon us with so gloomy 
and awful a frown, now seemed hghted up with a serene, benignant 
smile, and the green waving undulations of the plain were gladdened 
with the rich sunshine. Wet, ill and wearied as I was, my spirits 
grew lighter at the view, and I drew from it an augury of good for 
my future prospec ts. a 

When morning came, Raymond awoke, coughing violently, though 
I had apparently received no injury. We mounte d, crossed the little 
stream, pushed through the trees, and began our journey over the 
plain beyond. And now, as we rode slowly along, we looked anxi- 
ously on every hand for traces of the Indians, not doubting that the 
village had passed somewhere in that vicinity ; but the scanty shri- 
velled grass was not more than three or four inches high, and the 
ground was of such unyielding hardness that a host might have 
marched over it and left scarcely a trace of its passage. Up hill and 
down hill, and clambering through ravines, we continued our jour- 
ney. As we were skirting the foot of a hill, I saw Raymond, who 
was some rods in advance, suddenly jerking the reins of his mule. 
Sliding from his seat, and running in a crouching posture up a hol- 
low, he disappeared ; and then in an instant I hea ard the sharp, quick 
crack of his rifle. A wounded antelope came running on three legs 
over the hill. I lashed Pauline, and made after him. My fleet little 
mare soon brought me by his side, and after leaping and bounding for 
a few moments in vain, he stood still, as if despairing of escape. His 
glistening eyes turned up toward my face with so piteous a look, that 
it was with ‘feelings of infinite compunction that I shot him through 
the head with a pistol. Raymond skinned and cut him up, and we 
hung the fore- -quarters to our saddles, much rejoiced that our ex- 
hausted stock of provisions was renewed in such good time. 

Gaining the top of a hill, we could see along the cloudy verge of 
the prairie before us lines of trees and shadowy groves, that marked 
the course of Laramie Creek. Some time before noon we reached 
its banks, and began anxiously to search them for foot-prints of the 
Indians. We followed the stream for several miles, now on the shore 
and now wading in the water, scrutinizing every sand-bar and every 
muddy bank. So long was the search, that we began to fear that we 
had left the trail undiscovered behind us. At length I heard Ray- 
mond shouting, and saw him jump from his mule to examine some 
object under the shelving bank. I rode up to his side. It was the 
clear and palpable impression of an Indian moccasin. Encouraged 
by this, we continued our search, and at last some appearances on a 
soft surface of earth not far from the shore attracted my eye; and go- 
ing to examine them, I found half a dozen tracks, some made by 
men and some by children. Just then Raymond observed across the 
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stream the stad of a small branch, entering it po the evil He 
forded the water, rode in at the opening, and in a moment I heard 
him shouting again; so | passed over and joined him. The little 
branch had a broad sandy bed, along which the water trickled in a 
scanty stream ; and on either bank the bushes were so close that the 
view was completely intercepted. I found Raymond stooping over 
the foot-prints of three or four horses. Proc -eeding, we found those 
of aman, then those of a child, then tho se of more hor ses; and at last 
the bushes on each bank were beaten down and broken, and the sand 
ploughed up with a multitude of footsteps, and scored across with the 
furrows made by the lodge-poles that had been dragged through. It 
was now certain that we had found the trail. I pushed through the 
bushes, and at a little distance on the prairie beyond I found the 
ashes of an hundred and fifty lodge-fires, with bones and pieces of 
buffalo-robe scattered around them, and in some instances the pickets 
to which horses had been secured still standing in the ground. Elated 
by our success, we selected a convenient tree, and turning the ani- 
mals loose, prepared to make a meal from the fat haunch of our 
victim. 

Hardship and exposure had thriven with me wonderfully. I had 
gained both health and strength since leaving La Bouté’s camp. 
Ray mond and I made a hearty meal together, in high spirits ; for we 
rashly presumed that having found one end of the trail we should 
have little diffic vulty in reaching the other. But when the animals 
were led in, we found that our old ill luck had not ceased to follow us 
close. As I was saddling Pauline, I saw that her eye was as dull as 
lead, and the hue of her yellow coat visibly darkened. I placed my 
foot in the stirrup to mount, when instantly she staggered and fell flat 
on her side. Gaining her feet with an effort, she stood by the fire 
with a drooping head. Whether she had been bitten by a snake, or 
poisoned by some noxious plant, or attacked by a sudden disorder, it 
was hard to say; but at all events, her sickness was sufficiently ill- 
timed and unfortunate. I succeeded in a second attempt to mount 
her, and with a slow pace we moved forward on the trail of the In- 
dians. It led us up a hill and over a dreary plain; and here, to our 
great mortification, the traces almost disappeared, for the ground was 
hard as adamant; and if its flinty surface had ever retained the dint 
of a hoof, the marks had been washed away by the deluge of yester- 
day. An Indian village, in its disorderly march, is scattered over 
the prairie, often to the width of full half a mile; so that its trail is 
nowhere clearly marked, and the task of following it is made doubly 
wearisome and difficult. By good fortune, plenty of large ant-hills, 
a yard or more in diameter, were scattered over the plain, and these 
were frequently broken by the foot-prints of men and horses, and fur- 
rowed by the traces of the lodge-poles. The succulent leaves of the 
prickly-pear, also, bruised from the same causes, helped a little to 
guide us; so, inch by inch, we moved along. Often we lost the trail 
altogether, and then w ould recover it again; but late in the afternoon 
we found ourselves totally at fault. There we stood, alone, without 


a clue to guide us on our way. The broken plain expanded for 
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league after league around us, seit in aii ont in eee dark ridge of the 
mountains was stretching from north to south. Mount Laramie, a 
litt'e on our right, towered high above the rest, and from a dark val- 
ley just beyond one of its lower declivities, we discerned volumes of 
white smoke, slowly rolling up into the clear air. 

‘1 think,’ said Ray mond, ‘ some Indians must be there. Perhaps 
we had better go.’ “But this plan was not rashly to be adopted, and 
we determined still to continue our search after the lost trail. Our 
good stars prompted us to this decision, for we afterward had reason 
to believe, from information given us by the Indians, that the smoke 
was raised as a decoy by a Crow war-party. 

Evening was coming on, and there was no wood or water nearer 
than the foot of the mountains. So thither we turned, directing our 
course toward the point where Laramie Creek issues forth upon the 
prairie. When we reached it, the bare tops of the mountains were 
still brightened with sunshine. The little river was breaking, with a 
vehement and angry current, from its dark prison. There was some- 
thing in the near vicinity of the mountains, in the loud surging of the 
rapids, wonderfully cheering and exhilarating ; for although once as 
familiar as home itself, they had been for months strangers “to my ex- 
perience. There was a rich grass-plat by the river’s bank, surrounded 
by low ridges, which would effectually screen ourselves and our fire 
from the sight of wandering Indians. Here, among the grass, I ob- 
served numerous circles of large stones, which, as Raymond said, 
were traces of a Dahcotah winter encampment. We lay down, and 
did not awake till the sun was up. A large rock projected from the 
shore, and behind it the deep water was slowly eddying round and 
round. The te mptation was irresistible. I threw ‘off my clothes, 
leaped in, suffered myself to be borne once round with the current, 
and then, seizing the strong root of a water-plant, drew myself to 
the shore. The effect was so invigorating and refreshing, that I mis- 
took it for returning health. ‘ Pauline,’ thought I, as | ‘led the little 
mare up to be saddled, ‘ only thrive as I do, and you and I will have 
sport yet among the buffalo beyond these mountains.’ But scarcely 
were we mounted and on our way, before the momentary glow passed. 
Again I hung as usual in my seat, scarcely able to hold myself erect. 

‘ Look yonder,’ , said Raymond ; ‘ you see that big hollow there ; 
the Indians must have gone that way, if they went any where about 
here.’ 

We reached the gap, which was like a deep notch cut into the 
mountain ridge, and here we soon discerned an ant-hill, furrowed 
with the mark of a lodge-pole. This was quite enough ; there could 
be no doubt now. As we rode on, the opening growing narrower, 
the Indians had been compelled to march in closer order, and the 
traces became numerous and distinct. The gap terminated in a rocky 
gate-way, leading i into a rough passage upward, between two preci pi- 
tous mountains. Here grass and weeds were bruised to fragments 
by the throng that had passed through. We moved slowly over the 
rocks, up the passage ; and in this toilsome manner we advanced for 
an hour or two, bare precipices, hundreds of feet high, shooting up 
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on either hand. Ray mond, with his hardy ana was a few wei be- 
fore me, when we came to the foot of an ascent steeper than the 
rest, and which I trusted might prove the highest point of the defile. 
Pauline strained upward for a few yards, moaning and stumbling, and 
then came to a dead stop, unable to proceed farther. I dismounted, 
and attempted to lead her; but my own exhausted strength soon gave 
out; so I loosened the trail-rope from her neck, and tying it round 
my arm, crawled up on my hands and knees. I gained the top, to- 
tally exhausted, the sweat-drops trickling from my forehead. Pauline 
stood like a statue by my side, her shadow falling upon the scorching 
rock ; and in this shade, for there was no other, I lay for some time, 
scarcely able to move a limb. All around me the black crags, sharp 
as needles at the top, stood glowing in the sun, without a tree or a 
bush or a blade of grass to cover their precipitous sides. The whole 
scene seemed parched with a pitiless, insufferable heat. 

After a moment or two I could mount again, and we moved on, 
descending the rocky defile on its western side. Thinking of that 
morning’s journey, it has sometimes seemed to me that there was 
something ridiculous in my position; a man, armed to the teeth, but 
wholly unable to fight, and equally so to run away, traversing a dan- 
gerous wilderness, on a sick horse. But these thoughts were retro- 
spective, for at the time I was in too grave a mood to entertain a very 
lively sense of the ludicrous. 

Raymond’s saddle-girth slipped; and while I moved on, he was 
stopping behind to repair the mischief. I came to the top of a little 
declivity, where a most welcome sight greeted my eye; a nook of 
fresh green grass, nestled among the savage cliffs, sunny clumps of 
bushes on one side, and shaggy old pine-trees leaning forward from 
the rocks on the other. A shrill, familiar voice saluted me, and re- 
called me to days of boyhood; no other than that of the insect called 
the ‘locust’ by New- England school-boys, which was fast clinging 
among the heated boughs of the old pine-trees. Then, too, as I 
passed the bushes, the low gurgling sound of falling water reached 
my ear. Pauline ‘turned of her own accor d, and pushing through the 
boughs, we found a black rock, overarched by the cool green canopy. 
An icy stream was pouring from its side into a wide basin of white 
sand, from whence it had no visible outlet, but filtered through into 
the soil below. While I filled a tin cup at the spring, Pauline was 
eagerly plunging her head deep in the pellucid pool. Other visitors 
had been there before us. All around in the soft soil were the foot- 
prints of elk, deer and the Rocky Mountain sheep; and the grizzly- 
bear too had left the recent prints of his broad foot, with its frightful 
array of claws. In these mountains was his home. 

Soon after leaving the spring we found a little grassy plain, encir- 
cled by the mountains, and marked, to our great joy, with all the 
traces of an Indian camp. Raymond’s practised eye detected cer- 
tain signs, by which he recognized the spot where Reynal’s lodge 
had been pitched and his horses picketed. I approached, and stood 
looking at the place. Reynal and I had, I believe, hardly a feeling in 
common. I disliked the fellow, and it perplexed me a good deal to 
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understand why I should look with so much interest on the ashes of 
his fire, when between him and me there seemed no other bond of 
sy mpathy than the slender and precarious one of a kindred race. 

In half an hour from this we were clear of the mountains. There 
was a plain before us, totally barren, and thickly-peopled in many 
parts with the little prairie-dogs, who sat at the mouths of their bur- 
rows and yelped at us as we passed. The plam, as we thought, was 
about six miles wide; but it cost us two hours to cross it. Then 
another mountain-range rose before us, grander and more wild than 
the last had been. Far out of the dense shrubbery that clothed the 
steeps for a thousand feet shot up black and towering crags, all lean- 
ing one way, and shattered by storms and thunder into ¢rim and 
threatening shapes. As we entered a narrow passage on the trail of 
the Indians, they impended frightfully on one side, above our heads. 

Our course was through dense woods, in the shade and twinkling 
sunlight of overarching boughs. I would I could recall to mind all 
the wild and startling combinations that presented themselves, as 
winding from side to side of the passage, to avoid its obstructions, 
we could see, glancing at intervals through the foliage, the awful 
forms of the gigantic cliffs, that seemed at times to hem us in on the 
right and on the left, before us and behind! Another scene in a few 
moments greeted us; a tract of gay and sunny woods, broken into 
knolls and hollows, enlivened by birds and inter spersed with flowers. 
Among the rest I recognized the mellow whistle of the robin, an old 
familiar friend, whom | had scarce expected to meet in such a place. 
Humble-bees too were buzzing heavily about the flowers; and of 
these a species of larkspur caught my eye, more appropriate, it 
should seem, to cultivated gardens than to a remote wilderness. In- 
stantly it recalled a multitude of dormant recollections. Civilization, 
with those that adorn and grace it, rose before me under an aspect 
more than ever attractive and engaging. Again looking around me, 
I was struck with the strong resemblance i in the features of thé scene 
to those of the cemetery of Mount Auburn. By a natural associa- 
tion, my thoughts recurred to quiet years spent in the neighboring 
university, and more especially to certain Noctes Ambrosiane convo- 
cations, where festivity and literature contended which should pre- 
side; until, as the hours moved on, the contest was no longer in doubt, 
and Bacchus drove Minerva from the field. 

Leaving behind us this spot and its associations, a sight soon pre- 
sented itself characteristic of that warlike region In an open space, 
fenced in by high rocks, stood two Indian forts, ofa square form, 
rudely built of sticks and logs. They were somewhat ruinous, hav- 
ing probably been construc ted the year before. Each might have 
contained about twenty men. Perhaps in this gloomy spot some 
party had been beset by their enemies, and those scowling rocks and 
blasted trees might not long since have looked down on a sanguinary 
conflict, unchronicled and. unknown. Yet if any traces of blood- 
shed remained, they were completely hidden by the bushes and tall 
rank weeds. 


Gradually the mountains drew apart, and the passage expanded 
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into a plain, where again we found traces of an Indian encampment. 
There were trees and bushes just before us, and we stopped here for 
an hour’s rest and refreshment. When we had finished our meal, 
Raymond struck a light with a flint and the back of his knife, and 
lighting his pipe, sat down at the foot of a tree to smoke. For some 
time I observed him puffing away with a face of unusual solemnity. 
Then slowly taking the pipe from his lips, he looked up and re- 
marked that we had better not go any farther. 

‘Why not?’ asked I. 

He said that the country was becoming very dangerous, that we were 
entering the range of the Snakes, Arapahoes, and Gros-ventre Black- 
feet, and that if any of their wandering parties should meet us, it 
would cost us our lives ; but he added, with a blunt fidelity that nearly 
reconciled me to his stupidity, that he would go any where I wished. 
I told him to bring up the animals, and mounting them, we proceeded 
on again. I confess that,as we moved forward, the prospect seemed but 
a dreary and doubtful one. L would have given the world for my 
ordinary elasticity of body and mind, and for a horse of such strength 
and spirit as the journey required. ; 

Closer and closer the rocks gathered round us, growing taller and 
steeper, and pressing more and more upon our path. We entered at 
length a defile which I never have seen rivalled. ‘The mountain was 
cracked from top to bottom, and we were creeping along the bottom 
of the fissure, in dampness and gloom, with the clink of hoofs on the 
loose shingly rocks, and the hoarse murmuring of a petulant brook 
which kept us company. Sometimes the water, foaming among the 
stones, overspread the whole narrow passage; sometimes withdraw- 
ing to one side, it gave us room to pass dry-shod. Looking up, we 
could see a narrow ribbon of bright blue sky between the dark edges 
of the opposing cliffs. This did not last long. The passage soon 
widened, and sunbeams found their way down, flashing upon the black 
waters. Again the defile would spread out to many rods in width ; 
bushes, trees and flowers would spring by the side of the brook ; the 
cliffs would be feathered with shrubbery, that clung in every crevice, 
and fringed with trees, that grew along their sunny edges; then we 
would be moving again in darkness and gloom. The passage seemed 
about four miles long, and before we reached the end of it, the un- 
shod hoofs of our animals were lamentably broken, and their legs 
cut by the sharp stones. Issuing from the mountain, we found ano- 
ther plain. All around it stood a circle of lofty precipices, that 
seemed the impersonation of Silence and Solitude. Here again the 
Indians had encamped, as well they might, after passing, with their 
women, children and horses, through the gulf behind us. In one 
day we had made a journey which had cost them three to accomplish. 

The only outlet to this amphitheatre lay over a hill some two hun- 
dred feet high, up which we moved with difficulty. Looking from the 
top, we saw that at last we were free of the mountains. The prairie 
spread before us, but so wild and broken that the view was every 
where obstructed. Far on our left one tall hill swelled up against 
the sky, on the smooth, pale green surface of which four slowly 
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moving black specks were discernible. ‘They were evidently buffalo, 
and we hailed the sight as a good augury ; for where the buffalo were 
there too the Indians would probably be found. We hoped on that 
very night to reach the village. We were anxious to do so for a 
double reason, wishing to brine our wearisome journey to an end, 
and knowing moreover that though to enter the village in broad day- 
light would be a perfectly sate experiment, yet to encamp in its 
vicinity would be dangerous. Butas we rode on, the sun was sinking, 
and soon was within half an hour of the horizon. We ascended 
hill and looked round us for a spot for our encampment. The prairie 
was like a turbulent ocean, suddenly congealed when its wild waves 
were at the highest, and it lay, half in light and half in shadowjas 
the sunshine, yellow as rich gold, was pouring over it. The rough 
bushes of the wild sage were growing every where, its dull pale-green 
overspreading hill and hollow. Yet a little w ay before us, a bright 
verdant line of grass was winding along the plain, and here and there 
throughout its course water was glistening darkly. We went down 
to it, kindled a fire, and turned our horses loose to feed. It was a 
little trickling brook, that for some yards on either bank turned the 
barren prairie into fertility, and here and there it spread into deep 
»00ls, where the beaver had dammed it up. 

We placed our last remaining piece of the antelope before a scanty 
fire, mournfully reflecting on our exhausted stock of provisions. Just 
then an enormous gray hare, peculiar to these prairies, came jump- 
ing along, and seated himself within fifty yards to look at us. I 
thoughtlessly raised my rifle to shoot him, but Raymond called out 
to me not to fire for fear the re port should Teach the ears of Indians. 
That night for the first time we considered that the danger to which 
we were exposed was of a somewhat serious character ; and to those 
who are unacquainted with Indians, it may seem strange that our chief 
apprehensions arose from the supposed proximity of the people whom 
we intended to visit. Had any straggling party of these faithful 
friends caught sight of us from the hill- -top they would probably have 
returned in the night to plunder us of our horses and perhaps of our 
scalps. But we were on the prairie, where the genus loci is at war 
with all nervous apprehensions ; and | presume that neither Raymond 
nor myself thought twice of the matter that evening. 

While he was looking after the animals, I sat by the fire engaged in 
the novel task of baking bread. The utensils were of the most sim- 
ple and primitive kind, consisting of two sticks inclining over the bed 
of coals, one end thrust into the ground while the dough was twisted 
in a spiral form round the other. Under-such circumstances all the 
epic urean in a man’s nature is apt to awaken within him. I revisited 
in fancy the far distant abodes of good fare, not indeed Frascati’s or 
the Trois Fréres Provencaux, for that were too extreme a flight; but 
no other than the homely table of my old friend and host, Tom Craw- 
ford, of the White Mountains. By a singular revulsion, Tom himself, 
whom I well remember to have looked upon as the impersonation of 
all that is wild and backwoodsman-like, now appeared before me as the 
ministering angel of comfort and good living. Being fatigued and 
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nen, I began to dose, and my thoughts, following the same train of 


association, assumed another form. Half-dreaming, I saw myself sur- 
rounded with the wild and uobie forms of the mountains of New- 
England, alive with water-talls, their black crags cinctured with milk- 
white mists. For this reverie I paid a speedy penalty ; for the bread 
was black on one side and soft on the other. 

For eight hours Raymond and I, pillowed on our saddles, lay insen- 
sible as logs. P auline’s yellow heud was stretched over me when I 
awoke. I got up and examined her. Her feet indeed were bruised 
and swollen by the accidents of yesterday, but her eye was brighter, 
her motions livelier, and her mysterious malady had visibly abate d. 
We moved on, hoping within an hour to come in sight of the Indian 
village ; but again disappointment awaited us. The trail disappeared, 
melting away upon a hard and stony plain. Raymond and I sepa- 
rating, rode from side to side, scrutinizing every yard of ground, until 


at length I discerned traces of the lodge-poles passing by the side of 


a ridge of rocks. We began again to follow them. 

‘What is that black spot out there on the prairie ?’ 

‘It looks like a dead buffalo,’ answered Raymond. 

We rode out to it, and found it to be the huge carcass of a bull 
killed by the hunters as they had passed. Tangled hair and scraps 
of hide were scattered all around, for the wolves had been making 
merry over it, and had hollowe 2d out the entire carcass. It was 
covered with myriads of large black crickets, and from its ap- 
pearance must certainly have lain there for four or five days. The 
sight was a most disheartening one, and | observed to Raymond that 
the Indians might still be fifty or sixty miles before us. But he shook 
his head, and replied that they dared not go so far for fear of their ene- 
mies, the Snakes. 

Soon after this we lost the trail again, and ascended a neighboring 
ridge, totally ata loss. Before us lay a plain perfectly flat, spreading 
on the right and left, without « apparent limit, and bounded in front by 
a long broken line of hills, ten or twelve miles distant. All was open 
and exposed to view, yet not a buffalo nor an Indian was visible. 

‘There!’ said Raymond ; ‘ now we had better turn around.’ 

But as Raymond’s bourgeois thought otherwise, we descended the 
hill and began to cross the plain. We had come so far that I knew, 
perfectly well, neither Pauline’s limbs nor my own could carry me 
back to Fort Laramie. I considered that the lines of expediency 
and inclination tallied exactly, and that the most prudent course was 
to keep forward. The ground immediately around us was thickly 
strewn with the skulls and bones of buffalo, for here a year or two be- 
fore the Indians had made a ‘surround ;’ yet no living game presented 
itself. At length, however, an antelope sprang up and gazed at us. 
We fired together, and by a singular fatality we both missed, although 
the animal stood, a fair mark, within eighty yards. This il success 
might perhaps be charged to our own eagerness, for by this time we 
had no provision left except a little flour. We could discern several 
small lakes, or rather extensive pools of water, glistening in the dis- 
tance. As we approached them, wolves and antelope bounded away 
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throngh the tall grass that grew in their vicinity, and flocks of large 
white plover flew screaming over their surface. Having failed o* ‘ the 
antelopes, Raymond tried his hand at the birds, with the same ill-sue- 
cess. The water also disappointed us. Its muddy margin was so 
beaten up by the crowd of buffalo that our timorous animals were 
afraid to approach. So we turned away and moved toward the hills. 
The rank grass, w here it was not trample ->d down by the buffalo, fairly 
swept our horses’ necks. 

Again we found the same execrable barren prairie offering no clue 
by which to guide our way. As we drew near the hills, an opening 
appeared, through which the Indians must have gone if they had 
passed that way at all. Slowly we began to ascend it. I felt the most 
dreary forebodings of ill- success, whe mn on looking round I could dis- 
cern neither dint of hoof nor foot-print, nor trace of lodge-pole, though 
the passage was encumbered by dozens of the ghastly sculls of buf- 
falo. We heard thunder muttering; a storm was coming on. 

As we gained the top of the gap, the prospect beyond began to dis- 
close itself. First, we saw a long dark line of ragged clouds upon 
the horizon, while above them rose the peak of the Medicine- Bow, the 
vanguard of the Rocky Mountains ; then little by little the plain came 
into view, a vast green uniformity, forlorn and tenantless, though Lara- 
mie Creek glistened in a waving line over its surface, without a bush 
or atree uponits banks. As yet, the round projecting shoulder of a 
hill intercepted a part of the view. I rode in advance, when suddenly 
I could distinguish a few dark spots on the prairie, along the bank of 
the stream. 

‘ Buffalo!’ said I. Then a sudden hope flashed upon me, and 
eagerly and anxiously I looked again. 

‘ Horses !’ exclaimed Raymond, with a tremendous oath, lashing his 
mule forward as he spoke. More and more of the plain disclosed it- 
self, and in rapid succession more and more horses appeared, scattered 
along the river bank, or feeding in bands over the prairie. Then, sud- 
denly standing in a circle by the stream, swarming with their savage 
inhabitants, we saw rising before us the tall bodies of the Ogillallah. 
Never did the heart of wanderer more gladden at the sight of home 
than did mine at the sight of those wild habitations ! 


Few the things that now shall grieve me, 
Trouble cannot make me sad ; 

Fate may combat, friends deceive me, 
Yet my heart shall still be glad. 


Never more I'll look for sunshine, 
In my onward way through life ; 
I'll live content with every fortune, 
And laugh, and battle through the strife. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHEERFULNESS. 


Wuate’er the joys that others share, 
Whate’er their hopes, their wealth, — 
Honest Content despising Care, 
Brown Industry in health, 
Be ever mine ! 


Hunger, well-earned, not lightly lost — 
First growths of France to drink — 
The cookery rather than the cost 
Inducing one to think — 
Be ever mine! 


The grass-bleached cloth; the punctual guest 
In boyhood, manhood, true; 
Throughout, that charm of double zest, 
That keeping, well in French exprest 
Le contenant et le contenu,* 
Be ever mine! 


No haste, no stir, —the noiseless tread 
Anticipating want, — 
Knowledge, or Wit, each given like bread 
From those who these can grant, 
Be ever mine! 


Be ever mine, be ever mine 
To plan, resolve, pursue — 
Submitting to the Will Divine 
The End — but, ‘ to rough-hew’t 
Be ever mine! 


Be ever mine, my neighbor’s joy ; 
My friend’s content; his loss; 
The gift, to ‘ love though Tuov destroy,’ 
And, standing, bear my Cross— 
Be ever mine! 


‘Be ever mine?’ Be ever Tutne! dear gentle courteous Reader 
of this our time-honoured Magazine, that in its new dress of diamond- 
sheen salutes thee on this early morning of the year! delighting in 
thy welcome which is it’s joy, and in thy constant regard which is it’s 
proper life ! 

And although we had at our immediate command the pen of one, 
who, in writing for you of the Birds of Spring, poured forth some- 
time a strain of living musick that in its utterance surpassed the union 
of the songs of all that occupy the Sky with Joy, what sweeter solace 
could we wish you for the coming year, than that cheerful occupied 
Spirit of good-will, that Industry in health, which we endeavour 
earnestly though faintly to describe. 

CHEERFULNESS, my Masters, CueERFuULNEsS. ‘ Why should the 
Devil have possession of the best musick ?’ said the almost inspired 
authour of Old Hundred, to those who thought him too attentive to 
the pleasures of melody, with which to clothe the spiritual aspira- 
tions of his heart. 

What is there more beautiful, or more truly cheerful, than Love ? 





* Sa table offrait toujours un double luxe; celui du contenant, et celui du contenu,’ 


t* Tere ’s a Diviniiy ‘hat shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we nay.’ 
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and yet Love is the proper life of the Soul, and forms the every- wae 
existence of Heaven; which must therefore be an essentially cheer- 
ful state or place. And we then most nearly approach Heaven in 
our dispositions, and border upon it in our path, when, being in active 
and perfect charity with all men, we exert ourselves to attain a tran- 
quil useful cheerful spirit, as the character of Soul most pleasing to 
the Fountain of all Love. 

There is nothing boisterous or passionate in this silvery tempera- 
ment of mind. 

It is the calm enjoyment in which Adam, acc ompanied by Eve, 
went forth in the early morning, and for the first time beheld the 
flowers to open and disclose themselves in the Gardens of Paradise. 

It is the spirit in which Newton watched the celestial bodies ; and 
gazed, and reflected, and was rewarded with a light as from on high. 

It is the State that surrounded the Throne of Gop; when, one by 
one, He called those celestial bodies into existence. 

It is the joyous alacrity with which those bodies, they themselves, 
one by one, answered to the ¢ vall, and came forth ; while the morning 
stars shouted together at their approach and at their emergence into 
light and life and occupation. 

It is the wave of silvery radiance with which the Sky is decorated 
and the Globe rejoices in its ‘dawn perpetual,’ before the Sun has 
warmed it with his golden tinge; when those who are stirring with 
the lark may, I am told, collect pure cheerfulness like manna for the 
day during every morning of the year. 

Yes, this is Cheerfulness ! a a spirit of beneficence, without which 
few actions, at the same time eminently good and eminently great, 
have ever brightened the story of our race. Men have accomplished 

eat deeds in grief, in despair, in ambition ; but it is in Cheerfulness 
and Love that they have added to the happiness of mankind and pro- 
moted their own elevation and refinement. 

It yields a charm to every circumstance on which it sheds its beam, 
and often gives strength where it seems only to impart pleasure ; as 
when the Spartan chief was told that the arrows of the Persian host 
were so innumerable as in their flight to obscure the Sun then, 
said he, ‘ we shall have the advantage of fighting them in the shade.’ 
And I have myself known a cheerful- minded cook, who, having 
spoiled a capon in the roasting, converted it forthwith into a curry 
that gained her an unspeakable praise. 

Some writer hath well remarked, that ‘ Stones are hard, and cakes 
of Ice are cold, and all who feel the m feel alike; but that the good 
and evil events of life depend, for their effects, upon the qualities which 
we, not they, possess.’ 

Now the happiest quality with which to enhance the prosperous 
events of life, or to smoothen its rugged passages, is this most blessed 
gift of cheerfulness ; which, if it could not otherwise be attained, were 
cheaply earned by the compassing of Sea and Earth. But happily it 
is to be gained by most of us, without the perils of any such under- 
taking. Early rising, cold bathing every morning, Turkish or Ma- 
deira towelling, exercise, industry, strict temperance, freedom from all 
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anxiety except for the wellfare of other people,* regular hours, friendly 
hospitality, and good cookery, will do much towards it. 

I desire to quote in this place a Chinese proverb, ‘that eating and 
drinking would be the most delightful recreation of the world if it all 
ended at the bottom of the throat.’ But as this is not the case, it be- 
hooves the aspirant after Cheerfulness (until his character in this re- 
spect be fully established) to be particularly guarded how he may 
startle his young spirits with specimens of either bad cookery or bad 
wine. 

It is not my intention however to let my pen wander into detail, my 
only thought having been to express toward thee, gentle reader, a kind 
and fervent wish for thy happiness throughout the year; and this in 
the form that if not most welcome, might be least intrusive. 

We all want greater Cheerfulness ; and it is to myself quite as well 
as to thee that 1 would quote the precious lines of the poet : 


‘VroLETs plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh, nor grow again. 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 
Fate’s hidden ends eyes cannot see. 
Joys, like winged dreams, fly fast; 


Whzy should sadness longer last ?’ Joun WATERS. 


LINESi TO PICCIOLA. 


BY MRS. M. EF. HEWITT. 


Ir was a pleasant thought that made 
So fair of old, this world of ours ; 
That gave a Nymph to every tree, 
And spirit-guardians gave the flowers. 


But when that mighty voice proclaimed, 
In thunder-tones, ‘ Great Pan is dead !’ 
"T is said the Deities who heard, 
In terror from Olympus fled. 


And then from every shady grove 
In wild dismay the wood-nymphs hied ; 
The Naiads broke their flowing urns, 
And sank affrighted in the tide. 


But they, the guardians of the flowers, 
Who dwelt each leaf and bell amid, 

Clung to the blossoms they had nursed, 
And in the closed-up petals hid : 


Hid till the tremblers felt that thou, 
Who nature’s truest votary art, 

Adored the Sprrrir in the flower, 
And now they nestle in thy heart. 


* Or this, as much as you like totake. Ithas never been known to be prejudicial to the patient. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S STORY. 





Youne Parrick, who lived in the cot there beyant, 
That looks like a lily far down in the vale, 
Was the free-spoken boy that no danger could daunt, 
And he loved Nora Ketty, the pride of Kinsale ; 
Ah! she was as gentle, and pure, and as fair 
As the snow-drop that sways with the sweet summer air ; 
But though cold as the sea-deeps, her soft heaving breast 
Rose and fell like the waves when the winds are at rest, 
If Parrick was near her: oh! Voice of the Soul! 
Ye speak, spite of all, though the lips never move, 
In the tale-telling blush which no art can control, 
In the lids half concealing the eyes full of love ! 
So he spoke the soft word, while the gentle emotion 
Flushed over her cheek like the dawn o’er the ocean ; 
As lowly she answered, ‘ Not yet, wait the day ; 
We are both of us young;’ and so time rolled away. 
Yet he, the strong-hearted, his suit often pleaded, 
With voice low and tender, and eyes that were wet, 
While, moveless, his anguish by her was unheeded, 
And down sank his heart, when she whispered ‘ Not yet!’ 


Ye hearts of wild impulse, that shrink not from death, 

Who brave the fierce battle, the storm-tempest’s breath, 

Beware the cold heart that true love cannot warm, 

That melts not in sunshine nor sways with the storm ; 

Better seek the broad sea, though the tempest be wreaking 
Its wrath on the waves when the winter-winds blow, 

Than yon bay where in beauty the white surf is breaking, 
That hides in its bosom the black rocks below! 


One day he had left her, and down the lone path 

His brain full of frenzy, his heart full of wrath, 

As a child seeks its mother, he sought the wild bay, 

Where rocking at anchor his little bark lay ; 

Up! up! with the anchor! —up! up! with the sail! 
Though moaning in gloom the dark ocean outspread, 

Though, reaping the waves, comes the fierce striding gale, 
And black as the mine-roof’s the clouds overhead: 

Free flutters the sail, and then stre tehing away, 

It swoops like a sea-gull’s white wing o’er the bay, 

While, struggling and bursting with thunderous roar, 

The wild breakers roll on the loné sandy shore ! 


Close clings to the waters the blast-swollen sail, 
And dashes the spray from her quivering prow, 
While the fierce hurtling rain shuts out mountain and vale, 
Night finds him alone on the ocean ! — and now 
The wild conflict is over that raged in his soul, 
While a thought of his Nora is breaking his heart: 
Still higher and higher the dark billows roll, 
And streaming through cloud-rifts the dread lightnings dart. 
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Alone on the waters! — alone with the night! 

No soul to assist him, to cheer him, no light ; 

Save where shines o’er the billows the long-gleaming ray 

From the beacon — a bright but a deadly pathway: 

*T is the last gleam of hope! for a dark heaving wave 
Swept o’er the frail bark in its pitiless might: 

Cold, cold is the warm heart, subdued is the brave, 
And alone on the waters sits brooding the Night! 


Fair breaketh the morning; the gale has passed o’er 


way 


Still rolls the lulled waves on the white sandy shore, 
But joy to fair Nora came never again ; 
She sleeps in yon church-yard — and sorrow is vain ! 


PLEASURES OF ANGLECRAF 


‘Acnerr, gertle angler, I 
Dehgtit not iv thy trade.’ 


‘Tom, what new, awkward, red-backed book is that by your left 
elbow ? 

‘The ‘Complete Angler,’ the first American edition; and a rather 
awkward one it is, as you say, but with a biographical ‘preface, notes, 
etc., by the admirable American editor, which make it more desira- 
ble than any English edition I have yet seen. Have you ever read 
it ? 

‘No.’ 

‘No ?’—well, do so at once,then. I know no better calmer of the 
ruffed spirits, no gentler soother of the mind, wearied and harassed 
by turmoil and business, than that same book. Were I physician- 
in-ordinary to those unhappy mortals who are subject to attacks of 
the ‘ blue-devils,’ I would prescribe nothing but light diet and a 
dozen or two pages of Walton, to be read at any stage of the attack. 
But speaking of awkwardness in books; it appears strange to me 
that publishers do not take into consideration more than fine paper, 
clear-cut type and gilt labelling in their ‘ getting-up’ of a book. 
Charles Lamb said, (and none knew better,) that ‘to be strong- 
backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a volume; magnifi- 
cence comes after.’ Now-a-days publishers make them neat-backed 
and weak-bound, and the magnific ence appears to be the first consi- 
deration. The second is, that they be most comely books to arrange 
on your shelf, where they resemble a row of the Viennoise dancing 


children, but can be read in only one way; opening to an angle of 


forty-five degrees. If you let one side loose, it closes like a steel- 
trap ; thereby forcing you to peep alternately at each side of the in- 
cluded angle to know what may be hidden there. You attempt to 
widen it—cr ack! goes something or other, and in a day or two page 
16 is found vis-a-vis to page 160, ‘and page 125 ‘7s not !’’ 
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‘Who is the American editor of Walton 
‘I do not know; but he has amassed an amount of infurmation, 
upon a subject entirely out of the common run of American semi- 
literary pursuits, that is highly honorable to his research ; although 
one cannot but smile at the gusto with which he sometimes speaks 
of matters which, my dear friend, if you angled to all eternity, would 
never have crossed your sensorium. What think you of the infor- 
mation laid down, that there is but one mention in all ancient history 
and poetry of a float having been usea by those writers or their 
angling contemporaries in their ‘ bobbing’ exercises, and that by a 
poet in the time of Valentinian, some fourteen centuries back ; (that 
might have been a poet’s license;) and the admission that ‘if the 
cork or float is elsewhere named, it has escaped my search?) Think 
of that, mi-boy!—of a Yankee (if he be one) searching through the 
literature of near a score of centuries to find whether M. Appius or 
T. Claudius strung a cork on his fishing-tackle or no! In the second 
volume there is a note, which says: ‘ The history of the reel is a fine 
subject for the angling archeologist. Its origin is as yet in deep ob- 
scurity.’ Heavens! if they would only dig up one at Herculaneum, 
I would travel an hundred miles to see the sparkle of our editor’s 
eyes at the information! What is the mere discovering a perpetual 
motion, to the putting to rest this vexed question, unless it could be 
applied to the drawing up of gudgeons? Nothing, Sir, nothing!’ 
‘Is there not then a mass of unnecessary detail in the book ? 
‘No; there 7s detail, certainly ; but it is so curious, that any mind 
of a contemplative turn will find amusement in it. There is a list of 
books in the Waltonian library, containing the name, authors, etc., 
of some three hundred works, all of which the angler does, or might 
have use for, with occasionally a laconic review of the same. There 
is also a classification of the ‘higher orders’ of American fish, beside 
other additional matter, all of which I advise you to glance over, or 
read attentively, as your judgment may best determine. By-the- ‘by, 
I find the following conversation written in pencil on the fly-leaves, 
by some of the ‘ habitués’ of my ‘den,’ and headed 


‘AN ADDITIONAL 







CHAPTER. 
=, FISHERMAN. 
_ Sas RTSMAN. 


‘FisHerMAN. How are you this damp, drizzly morning ? 
‘Sportsman. ‘ Tolerable.’ Fisherman’s luck, eh ? 
‘FisHermMan. Not altogether. What with you! q 
‘Sportsman. Oh, two or three tom-tits, one jay, and a robin. 
‘ FISHERMAN. Hew tired you must be, tradging over the fields, in 
your so-called sport! And it is such a cruel one, too! While I lie 
here on the bank, watching my cork in soothing solitude, you are hot 
and weary with toil, torn with briars, your hair full of burrs ; and 
after having w ounded a bird, it lodges perchance on some high branch, 
or secretes its bleeding body i in the dense stubble. All your efforts 
to recover it are vain ; “and the poor innocent warbler is left to die, 
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with an over-dose of ‘Galena pills’ in its little throbbing breast! 
What cruel, cruel sport! Ah! 

‘SportTsMAN. What was that ? 

‘FisuerMan. A fish. He has broken my line, and carried off 
hook, lead and all! 

‘SportsMAN. Will it not be a serious inconvenience to him to go 
wrigglirg about among his finny brethren, like a felon, with a ball 
and chain attached to his under- -lip ? 

‘Fisnerman. Oh, no! Fishes are not susceptible to pain, save in 
the slightest degree. You cannot hurt them. 

‘SportsMAN. Well, but at least the situation must wound his feel- 
ings, if not his facial angle. 

‘Fisnerman. He will rub the hook out from his lips against some 
submerged log, or the pebbles at the bottom of the stream. 

‘SportsMAN. Suppose it be sticking in his throat 

‘Fisnerman. Do not ask so many questions. Let him swallow it, 
then, and digest it at his leisure. I have often caught fish with a 
hook in their mouths that the *y had broken from my line before and 
carried off, as that one did just now. They do not feel the pain. 

‘Sportsman. Yes; and I have known a little boy receive ‘ goss’ 
from his mother for pilfering a piece of sweet-cake, and yet go di- 
rectly and help himself to another and a larger slice ; knowing what 
the result would be, which the fish cannot. But I am enchanted with 
your sport, and will never flush a bird again if you will teach me 
how to angle. Will you? 

‘FisnerMan. W illingly. 

‘Sportsman. Then here goes my double-barrel into the wave! 
(po’lunk /) after it, flask, pouch, etc. Come here, Ponto, you cowed 
‘son of a gun!’ overboard with you! Was n’t that pitch excellent, 
Sir ? 

‘FisHerMAN. Most excellent ; and now that you have abjured hunt- 
ing, and put | yourself under my tuition, I ’Il teach you the mysteries 
of the ‘ gentle ait;’ and [’m the man that can teach you, too. In 
the first place, cut you a long pole from yonder pear-tree, about 
twice as long as yourself; tie on the small end of it this long piece 
of pack- thread ; ‘chew these shot between your teeth until you have 
flattened them; then double them on the ‘thread, some inches from 
the end; on that end tie this hook; and as soon as you have strung 
on the line this cork, which I proceed to draw from this porter-bottle, 
the thing is done. 

‘SportsMAN. But | want something wherewith to bait the hook. 

‘Fisnerman. Allin good time, my friend ; take this frog in your left 
hand ; hold him tight, and look that he escape not; run the hook in 
where his tail ought to be, force it along the course of the spine, and 
bring it out at his mouth, but use him as though you loved him; throw 
all into the water; no, hold ; not the pole, but what remaineth, and you 
are ready. 

‘Sportsman. See, my cork will not float; it has disappeared. 

‘FisHerMan. Pull up! You have him! 
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‘Sportsman. Yes, what noble sport! Oh! my dear Sir, he has 
bitten me. 

‘FisnermMan. No, Sir, his fins are armed with short, sharp spears, 
which are barbed like unto a hook, and produce a very severe wound, 
truly, which may peradventure be followed by lock-j -jaw. 

‘Sportsman. Why did you not inform me of this before? I’m a 
dead man! Ah! how my hand is swelled ! 

‘Fisuerman. Never mind, Sir, it will be easier by and by ; and now 
I will let you into the habits of the fish you have just caught. They 
sometimes weigh as much as one hundred pounds, and two or three 
of them will devour a little boy in the course of a day or two’s eating ; 
and then again they are caught not longer than my finger. They 
belong to the feline genus, and when served up at table are excellent 
meat, if you be hungry, and there be nothing else to eat; otherwise, 
I would advise you to eschew them: they w ill bite at any thing ; ‘all 
is grist that comes to their mill ;’ and from the fact of their biting at 
a hook baited with a mouse, they are called cat-fish. 

‘SportsMAN. That young gentleman you have just pulled up then 
I suppose, must be a kitten. 

‘FisHerMan. Truly, Sir, you are right. 

‘Sportsman. Are there no other kinds of bait but frogs ? 

‘FisHerman. There be scouréd worms. 

‘SportsMAN. Scoured worms! how be they scoured, Sir? With 
sand and scrubbing-brush ! 

‘FIsHERMAN. Ha! ha! ha! No, Sir; but what have you ? 

‘Sportsman. A piece of decayed branch; no, let me see; ah! my 
dear Sir, it is something that has caught my nose between its claws. 
Oh, Sir, take it off! 

‘FisHerMan. It will let go presently, Sir ; it is what is called a craw- 
fish. 

‘SportsMAN. It is loose now, but my nose is very sore. See, my 
hook under the water has cunght i in the handle of this old frying-pan, 
which I will throw aside. Ah! my dear Sir, it is not a frying- -pan. 
{t is something which has caught my other hand. Ah! 

‘FisuerMan. It isaturtle. I will proceed to cut off its head, and 
the jaws will relax their hold from your hand the first time it thun- 
ders. 

‘SportsMAN. Look at me, Sir. I just a moment ago dropped my 
watch in the stream, and in feeling for it, fell over headlong, and am 
as wet asa drownéd rat. Look ye, Sir, you and your occupation are 
both humbugs! Good-bye, Sir! (Hai, ma ‘ huff’) 

‘FisHerMAn. (Solus.) How pleasant ft is to sit on this log, and 
watch all day my piece of cork as it floats on the surface of the rip- 
pling stream! Where did it come from? The Cannibal Islands, I 
suppose, and was made into its present form in Lowell, and has 
stopped up the mouths of bottles containing several kinds of malt 
and spirituous liquors. This one isempty now, however. Eh! what! 
anibble! The devil!—I puta worm in my mouth by mistake! 
Where’s my tobacco? Dropped in the river; and there goes my hat, 
too! Well, I'll pull up and go home.’ 


(Exit, whistling ‘ Fisherman's Luck.’) 
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The Dream of Columbus. 


HE DREAM OF COLUMBU 8B. 


WRITTEN TO ILLUSTRATE A PICTURE. 


Evenine had nestled with her rosy wings 

Soft hovering over earth. The youthful sage 
Sat in his island-home, where vine-wreaths hung, 
With their dark tracery brightening in the glow 
Of fairest summer sun-set ; till at length 

Deep shadows o’er their purpling clusters stole ; 
And the young flowers and the acacia’s leaves 
Bowed their bright heads and folded them to sleep. 
Soft by his casement, lo! the tendrils stirred ; 
For the Dew-Spirit from his pearl-wrought urn 
Was scattering freshness ; and the minstrel wind 
Was trilling sweetest songs of life and love 

To the fair buds, that all impatient hung 

In the rich fulness of to-morrow’s flower. 

Far, far away, the calm transparent sea 
Stretched her blue zone, a wide encircling bond 
Between the Finite and the Infinite. 

Then all the waking star-chiefs, one by one, 
Led forth their constellations ; shining hosts, 
Whose gleaming helmets shot their rays afar 
Athwart the darkening battlements of heaven ; 
And with her calm and thoughtful ministry, 
Night, like a tender and indulgent nurse, 

Bent down with blessings for a weary world. 


Co.umsus sat alone. Before him lay 

His last day’s labor — an unfinished chart. 

Pictures of phantom islands, whose green bowers 
Receded from the bold adventurer’s eye, 

Yet shadowing forth the Actual ; ponderous tomes, 
Embodying all that sages yet had taught, 

Or poets dreamed, of lands unknown 

That slumbered in the bosom of that sea 

Which bounded the great Future, scattered lay, 
Or piled in heaps before him. 


Hours had passed 
Since his young wife had left him; almost grieved 
That neither tender love nor needful rest, 
Nor the soft pleading of his dark-eyed boy, 
Might win him from his vigils. He had bent 
For one brief moment o’er his humble couch 
To kiss the blooming cherub, as he lay 
Sleeping in that soft paradise of love, 
A mother’s bosom ; whispering sweetest words 
To the fair being in whose heart he dwelt, 
A shrined and worshipped Presence ; then he turned 
‘To woo his spirit-bride, the unknown world 
His soul had wedded, "mid the mystery 
Of night and silence and o’er-watching stars. 
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His eye-lids had grown heavy ; but within 
Woke the clairvoyance of those piercing orbs 
That looked beyond the Present. Beautiful, 
Majestic in the freshness of his youth, 

It seemed some fair arch-angel had been won 
From the bright hosts of burning cherubim, 
To light and glorify his human form. 


Spirits were round him. Old CoLtomso came, 
And daring DerestrELLo, softly led 

By the young regal Henry, whose high soul 
Outgrew his native royalty, and won, 

By its own inborn greatness, dignities 

From whence the trappings of his father’s throne 
Shrank all abashed, like tinsel from pure gold — 
Vanished like meteors from the living sun. 


Spirit with spirit held communion high, 

Until his burning thought out-sped the bounds 

It hitherto had known ; and casting off 

The fetters and the littleness of earth, 

Rose to its native freedom, with the strength 

Which had been wrought from trial ; he had learned 
To pluck from Poverty’s dark baleful wing 

Plumes for his own up-soaring. 


Far away, 
Beyond the boundaries of outward sense, 
His soul hung poised in ether ; and below 
Rolled the great earth, a full, a perfect sphere. 
He shouted for deep joy; his cherished thought 
Beheld its image! In his ecstacy 
He grasped at something near him— and awoke. 


Beneath the open window where he sat, 

To the horizon rounding, stretched the sea, 

Blue, deep and boundless. 'Thitherward he gazed 
Until his vision took another hue. 

A line of light illumined the dark verge 

Where sky and waters met ; and spreading thence, 
Lit all the heavens above, the sea beneath, 

With far-diverging radiance. Looming up, 

As from the bosom of the sparkling flood, 

A continent arose. All void, at first, 

And dark and shadowy, seemed the outline vast 
Of its proportions. Without breath he strained 
Each eager sense to span the bold Inane 

That lay before him. Then developed forms, 
Uprising from the huge misshapen mass, 

Sprang out from chaos ; for oncé more was heard 
The mandate of a Gop: ‘ Let there be light !’ 


Primeval forests, whose dark roots had struck 
Deep in the soil of unknown centuries, 

Yet beautiful as if the verdant crown 

Of their mid-glory had not yet been wrought, 
Wreathed all the land with freshness. Islands lay, 
Fair cherished nurslings, in the lambent arms 
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Of smooth caressing seas. Great lakes appeared, 
Vaster than human thought had ever spanned, 
And rivers, in whose far out-stretching arms 
The widely-severed zones of earth were held. 
Wild mountain ranges, cleaving the deep sky, 
Bound with their lofty circlet continents ; 

Dark crags, up-springing with a bolder arch 
‘Than human strength or genius ever reared, 
Bridged mighty torrents. ‘Two wide oceans lay, 
In all their vastness, spread from pole to pole ; 
And the deep-heaving surges sang for joy 

Of the good time when their great solitude 
Should see the advent of a human prow 

Upon their virgin waters. 


Birds unknown, 
Of gorgeous plumage and most wondrous song, 
Flashed on the eye, or charmed the ravished ear ; 
While flowers appeared, so bright and so profuse, 
It seemed that Iris had put forth her hand 
To the deep fountain whence the rainbow springs, 
And sprinkled earth and shrub and vine and tree 
With hues of peerless beauty. Tribes of men, 
Dark, wild and savage, wandered, the sole lords 
Of all that bounteous and fair domain. 


A voice like bursting thunder, terrible, 

Came rolling over ocean. At the shock 

He turned; when lo! a mighty cataract, 
Nursed at the bosom of exhaustless seas, 
Beauteous, yet full of terror, wild, sublime, 
Burst on his startled vision! Filled with awe, 
He gasped as if for breath ; his senses reeled ; 
The solid earth whirled madly ; and he fell, 
Powerless and fainting, into that deep sleep 
Which knows no dreaming. 


Yet he dreamed again ; 
The scene the same —its aspect wholly changed. 
Years must have passed ; for in the wilderness 
Cities had risen ; and the declining hills 
And the deep valleys, bright with golden corn, 
Or fairest verdure interwrought with flowers, 
Blessed the strong hands that woke their inner life ; 
While human habitations, scattered far 
Through wood and hamlet, by the shadowy hill, 
Or broad savannah, whispered thoughts of home. 


Fair argosies, with all their freighted wealth 
From distant nations, safe at anchor rode, 

Or held their course o’er river, lake and sea, 
On their wing'd mission to far-severed climes. 
Others there were, of monstrous shape and size, 
That spat forth fire and smoke ; and went their way 
Against opposing winds and strongest tide, 

As if they held within some demon chained, 
To be their fierce propeller. ‘Then was caught 
The mighty fire-fiend of the upper earth, 

Fast bound to carry burdens. Off he sprang, 
Snorting with anger, as he dashed away 
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The Dream of Columbus. 





O’er valleys and through mountains, spurning fierce, 


With his strong iron hoof, the sparkling track. 
Lo! on the wingéd lightning tidings came, 
And messages were borne from man to man! 
He stood aghast with horror! Had the earth 
Become one dire Inferno? or the powers 

Of deepest Hell usurped the throne of Gop, 
And severed His dominions ? 


Yet again 
A fairer picture: all the sister-arts, 
Majestic in their beauty, walked abroad. 
Matured by every genial element, 
They reached a stature never known before. 
New forms of beauty, majesty and power, 
Woke, at their coming, into’-wondrous life. 


New hopes, new destinies, were wrought for man, 


New paths of light and glory stood revealed. 
But Science came; and, with a beaming smile, 
And eyes that solved enigmas, soft she waved 
Her beauteous hand o’er all that had been dark, 
And light came forth. 





He knew they were from Gop ! 


Hark! From the mountains a great eagle soared, 


Spreading abroad her pinions. One loud cry, 
In deep, out-bursting thunder from the heart 
Of millions, woke spontaneous at the view. 


The Bird of Freedom listened; and, well pleased, 


Spread her majestic wings alike o’er all. 
Long had she been oppressed with trials sore, 
With fearful violence, and bitter stripes, 
With doubt and slander, until very shame 


Had bowed her head, and dimmed her piercing eye ; 


But from her plumage now the stain was gone ; 
The chain had melted from her free-born limbs, 
And in her native majesty she rose 
With wings expanding far, from north to south, 
From east to west, o’er all the smiling land — 


The home of Justice, Truth and Liberty! 


But lo! a deep voice woke the slumbering air ; 
‘ Thou chosen instrument of Heaven, arise! 
Into thy hand is given, this night, a WorLp! 
Go forth, and ope the portals. ‘Thou shalt be 
The messenger of Love and Light divine, 


To lands of heathen darkness. Be thou strong ; 


For it is written in the book of Gop! 


The vision had departed ; but the call 
Burned in his soul forever. ‘Through long years 
Of disappointment, treachery and wrong, 
His heart bore up, undaunted, unsubdued, 
Where meaner spirits had been overwhelmed. 





When all the powers of darkness were combined 


To close up every avenue he sought, 

In the still depths of his responding soul 
That call was ever sounding. Fate herself 
At length grew weary of the unequal strife ; 
From her unwilling hand he rent the crown, 
And angels placed it on his own high brow. 
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A RIDE THROUGH ‘THE GULF.’ 


‘O! How canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garviture of fields, 
All that the geniai ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
Oh! how canst thou renounce — and hope to be forgiven ?’ 


Williamstown, (Vt.,) Sept. 30, 1847. 


Te mists brooded peacefully over the rapid Winooski river, as it 
ran through the village of Montpelier. These fogs of the morning 
are not deemed unhealthy, but are hailed as the sure index of a sunny 
day. And so it was; for the vapors, respectfully regarding Professor 
Espy’s ‘ dew-point,’ rose into an upper atmosphere and melted into 
blue. 

To find a friend among strangers is a cordial to a traveller’s heart. 
We found many; and among them, a lady who seems to live for 
others, loving to forget herself. She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice in her goodness not to 
do more than she is requested. She invited us to see the ‘Gulf of 
Williamstown ;’ and according to agreement, the carriage was at the 
door at nine o’clock, with an experienced driver to guide two black 
Canadian ponies, full of nerve and impatience. Our route lay by the 
river, and on its northern bank we followed its windings, admiring 
those noble swells of land that lift themselves one beyond another in 
such irregularity as to give the idea of designed confusion. There is 
something so agreeable in a ride like this! The autumn air seems to 
have more oxygen in it than any other; and if ever I feel poetical, it 
is in October. The decay of vegetation and the falling of leaves, 
the absence of birds and the signs of winter, bring no melancholy to 
my mind; so true is it that nature is what the mind makes it. While 
the sick man’s eye turns all the gaudy colors of spring to blackness 
and gloom, the eye of health can clothe the autumn woods in fresh- 
ness and joy. The song of the world is the song of the soul. 

Our ascent of the hills gave us occasionally a delightful view of the 
broken country, and convinced us that the traveller must ride at full 
speed down-hill if he means to make any great progress in his jour- 
ney ; for he can only walk slow!y up the steeps; and as for level 
lands about here, they are as scarce as peaches. Passing through 
the pleasant village of Barre, we could not but contrast its few frail 
wooden dwellings with the mountains of granite within its borders, 
out of which future cities will arise, that may stand through ages. 
When we have machines to bore through mountains, as augers bore 
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through timber, then such rich deposits of building-stone as these re- 
gions afford will find their way to market. 

In less than two hours we found ourselves near the Gulf road. 
One route from Montpelier to Brookfield lies ‘over the mountain’ at 
Williamstown, while the other passes through the Gulf within that 
town. The Gulf is a deep ravine through these mountains, and is 
one of the most attractive drives in Vermont. The road is good, 
and the little stream beside it has pretty falls, which add life to the 
eye and music to the ear. To the stranger the entrance to the Gulf 
seems rather sudden. The mountains on both sides appear to ar- 
range themselves, as by design, along the deep ravine, taking care 
always to leave a space for the busy little brook that carries its er- 
rands from this cis-alpine to that trans-alpine region. If the reader 
should suppose that the road is straight, and the mountains on each 
side are regular and graceful slopes, he would have guessed widely 
enough from the Sarte. The road is any thing but straight. So sud- 
den are many of its turns, that your eye can see only a few rods, and 
it appears to be coming to a positive end. These windings and 
doublings are so many, that nothing but a compass could tell where 
you are facing. When we had penetrated about half a mile, we 
found the base of one mountain pushing itself this way and an oppo- 
site one crowding itself that; while here and there distant peaks, 
covered with mist and sunlight, revealed to us that we were truly 
amid lofty ranges, and were looked down upon by ‘the everlasting 
hills.’ W hence came these irregularities of surface? It seemed as 
if the great chaotic sea, when it rolled 3 in mysterious vibrations at the 
beginning, had lifted its mountain-waves here, and at that moment 
the ALMIGHTY said, ‘Let them stand fast forever I’ —and there they 
do stand, keyed up by rocks that no rains can wash away. The 
steepness of some of the mountains is strikingly great, and the bold 
lift of others is truly sublime. Turning suddenly round a corner in 
the road, you seem to be threatened with an avalanche of forests, so 
projecting are some of the peaks under which you nde, Now and 
then a beautiful vista opens in the ravine, which reveals the stealthy 
visits of sunbeams at the depths of these solitudes. But what adds 
immeasurably to the beauty and grandeur of the scene, is the thick 
foliage of every variety of tree ‘and shrub. The mountains are 
clothed with young timber, and often present an unbroken mass of 
leaves. In autumn, how vast the diversity of colors! how rich the 
contrasts! how delicate the shadings! The general effect is height- 
ened by the unusual mixture of different kinds of trees in the same 
locality. We once saw, in this country, eleven different species of 
forest-trees within six rods square. The leaves of many trees and 
shrubs begin to show signs of ripeness by the middle of September. 
One sharp white-frost, which had strz tyed ¢ away from winter, made its 
visit here last week, and laid its cold crystal hand on every thing. 
It helped along the ripening of the foliage, and brought out some 
colors of richest hue. We were surprised, when in the midst of the 
Gulf, by the felicitous and timely appearance of the cumuli-clouds, 
which, in broken heaps, came rolling over the abyss, and making 
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strange contrasts of light and darkness among the shelving slopes and 
woody projections of the mountains, some of whose tops were two 
thousand feet above the level of the river. When the deep shade of 
a cloud shut in over an opening cavern, or darkened the white spray 
from a water-fall, the sun’s gush came in a moment afterward to turn 
all into joy and smiles. We stood among these shiftings of the 
scenery, and we seemed to be in the centre of nature’s vast kaleidos- 
cope, where the clouds made no end of the combinations. A more 
fortunate hour could not have been chosen. 

Add to all these, the beautiful dress of the primitive forests and the 
lowly clustering vines, mingled in rich confusion. The Wild Cherry, 
with leaves so red, was set as it were in mosaic between two Maples, 
one of which is far enough ripe to be all orange and yellow, and 
another of pale purple and brown. Here a Bate -tree, whose diodes 
of yellow are so faint as to be melting into a dun earth-hue, presents 
a show not unlike the Beech, whose yellow fades into wood-color as 
the season advances. The Oaks, black and red, are few in number, 
but they act their part well by putting in crimson and dark purple 
into the forest bouquet. The Black-Birch rejoices in straw-colors, 
which gradually slide into a dim yellowish brown; and the gr acefal 
Elm seems to follow its example in this. The Spruce sets up for 
stability, and keeps with uniformity to its light blueish green, its spi- 
rals closely set on horizontal branchlets ; while its neighbor the But- 
ternut dresses up modestly in pale rosy tints, over-laying the green 
that keeps its place. The common Ash blushes even to deep crim- 
son, and shows gloriously between the agreeable yellow of the 
Maple and rich oriental green of the Balsam-Fir. 

If to these we add the Hawthorn, Poplar, Hickory, Aspen, Pine, 
Arbor-Vite, Cedar, Larch and Canada-Plum; and especially those 
which are familiar to Vermont, the Over-cup Ww hite-Oak, the North- 
ern Cork-Elm and the Heart-leaved Balsam-Poplar ; and then ima- 
gine the Sassafras with its rosy hues, and the Sumach with its bright- 
red velvet-tufted fruit, the Witch-Hazel with its mild yellow leaf, 
and the Willow with its pale one, the Hawthorn with its dark-red 
berries, and the Mountain-Ash with its scarlet fruit pendulous among 
green leaves; I say, if one can picture to himself the sides of high 
mountains clothed with the trees now enumerated, each giving out 
its appropriate hues with a vividness not known in more southern 
latitudes, he might obtain an idea of the glories of Vermont scenery 
in autumn. In ‘fact, the Sugar-Maple tree, showing at the same mo- 
ment a bright red, a pale orange, deep yellow and light brown sprin- 
kled among its native green; yes, this one tree, which meets the eye 
at every turn, may be an index of the clustering beauties of northern 
forests. Suppose this affluent array of lofty trees, with gaudy-colored 
shrubs and graceful vines, beautifully intermingled with glistening 
ever-greens, ‘and all shone upon by a sun that strikes at every angle 
among the mountains ; if one can imagine the harmonious mixture of 
all these rainbow -hues, and suppose them now gloriously melting into 
each other, and now standing out in perfect definiteness, he can then 
have some idea of the peculiar beauty and rich magnificence of Na- 
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ture in her decay ; and will see, in his mind’s eye, what we actually 
witnessed in our ride through the Gulf. 

When we had feasted on the splendors of creation until we. were 
physically exhausted, we stopped our carriage, and amid the scenes 
just described partook of a sumptuous lunch of roast chicken, bread- 
and-butter, excellent coffee, nice mince-pie and imported peaches. 
Our table was a prostrate log, our chairs were solid stone, our carpet 
the green earth, our covering the blue sky, and our company the 
honey-bees. So generous a provision by our friend was as grateful 
as it was unexpected. We ate with the best of all sauces, a good 
appetite, and then made our way back to the village of Williams- 
town. We stopped at the ‘Spring Hotel,’ which is situated about 
mid-way between the entrance and exit of the Gulf, in a most pictu- 
resque locality ; and so high and precipitous are the mountains on the 
east and west of it, that the sun does not reach the house until ten 
o’clock, and leaves it at three, in the longest days. When human 
beings are so situated, there should be no wonder if they turn Per- 
sians and worship the sun. I spoke to a boy of the absence of the 
said luminary ; he replied: ‘ Faith, Sir, it makes up for it when it 
does come ; for it is as hot as Tophet in this valley.’ We stopped 
long enough to visit the ‘ Spring,’ which issues from the mountain 
west of the house. We could not distinguish any thing peculiar in 
the taste or flavor of the water. A large ruck of composite lime- 
stone has been formed, and this is enough to secure visitors, whose 
faith and journeys work relatable cures. 

Having ‘ oated the horses’ at Williamstown-Centre, we started to 
pay our respects to Madam , who lives on the highest culti- 
vated spot in Vermont. When her distinguished husband built that 
house, more than fifty years ago, it was supposed that that locality 
would become the mercantile centre and political capital of the state. 
would do very well for a company of celestials, and the hopeful cal- 
culators doubtless knew the aspiring heavenward tendencies of the 
‘Green-Mountain Boys;’ but they forgot how unhandy the place 
would be for rail-roads, how unacceptable to draught-horses, and 
how troublesome to mercury frozen in thermometers. 

In passing through a corner of Roxbury, we went to see a small 
stream, that comes rushing impetuously down a steep hill. Mid-way 
the hill this rivulet is divided; one part flows into the Winooski river, 
and thus empties into Lake Champlain, while the other flows into 
White River, and thus empties into the Atlantic Ocean! I could not 
but think as twin-drops were here divided at the point of separation, 
what various and differing fortunes might henceforth betide them ; 
and how often in human life they who were reared in the same family, 
started together but to separate and to find opposite fortunes in widely 
distant regions. We know not who shall be our antipodes. 

To climb from the foot to the top of the Green Mountains is no 
small lab »r, as our ponies found. The road is remarkably good, 
since rail-roads have not yet Jed to the neglect of the highways. By 
stopping often and walking much, we at last found ourselves so high 
as to make smaller mountains flatten down to apparent plains in the 
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distant limdoeupe pommel us, W while ie Mafheet aahaee of F this majestic 
range kept their altitude and seemed to greet us among them. Strictly 
speaking, the Williamstown mountains do not belong to the Green 
Mountains, although the inhabitants usually speak of them as if they 
did. The Green Mountains are west of the place where we stood ; 
and it was delightful to see how their heaven-kissing ridges tow ered 
upward in bold relief against the western sky. We halted on the 
summit of our route and began our survey. At the south-west we 
saw ‘ Killington and Shrewsbury Peaks ;’ the one being three thou- 
sand nine hundred and twen ity-four feet high, and the other four 
thousand and eighty-six feet above the surface of Lake Champlain. 
While the eye ran along the tops of the range, as they peered up in 
Hancock, Ripton and Lincoln, it soon came ‘to the ‘ Camel’s Hum 
which is in Huntington and Duxbury, north-west from the point of 
our observatory. This height of land has four thousand one hundred 
and eighty-three feet elevation, and is second only to the ‘ Chin,’ or 
‘ North-Peak’ of the Mansfield Mountai:'s, which is four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-nine feet high; the loftiest point of the Green 
eet As it would be very uncomely to have a ‘ Chin’ without 

‘Nose,’ Mansfield has this appendage, and it is the ‘South Peak,’ 
Ww lal strange to say, is only three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
three feet high. These last noble elevations were nearly north from 
our station, and seemed as if asserting their right of tenantry in the 
upper air. How agreeable to us it was to be in a position where these 
exhibitions of Nature’s grandeur were on a scale so wide and lofty! 
The points above us, in a panorama of fifty miles, were few; and they 
stood in their sublimity as if they could have little sy mpathy with in- 
ferior domains. When the blush of morning reddens the east, these 
mountain-peaks catch the first dawn to announce the coming day to the 
dark valleys around them. When October begins with his white feet 
to travel over the landscape, he bestows his first frosty favors on the 
crowns of these giants, to assure the world that Winter is treading be- 
hind ; and when the storms gather in their fury, and the winds rise in 
their power, then these towering tops are marks for their assault, and 
they toss the lightning-bolts from one to the other, as in sport, and 
wrap their sublime heads in the blanket of the gale, while the thunders 
roll in repeated echoes from their bleak and broken sides. When we 
saw them, the sun was shining on clouds which sailed over their heads 
and cast deep shadows on their sides. This alternation of light and 
shade in such altitudes seemed as if there was going on a game of 
‘hide and seek ;’ but whether they were exchanging recognitions, as 
social beinys do, or were telling the hours to the world below, they 
were objects which to gaze upon were well worth a journey to the 
spot we occupied. 

Our distance from home warned us to be moving; and we accord- 
ingly drove to the door of Madam , Whose warmed room was 
not half so welcome to us as her hearty reception and intelligent con- 
verse. We rested half an hour, and then drove, not in a direct line 
for Montpelier, but through Northfield, that we might call on Ex- 
Governor , and see his Trout. He has factories, and through a 
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small pond, four rods square, there passes a stream of fresh water j 
and here he keeps two hundred brook-trout. We saw them fed. 
When a small scrap of meat was thrown to them, they would shoat at it 
with hungry eagerness from every direction. When it was held in the 
fingers under water near the shore, troops would come to seize it from 
the hand; and they may be made even to strand themselves by a little 
cruel trickery. These fish do not multiply at all. They thus pro- 
test against their imprisonment. The old ones become very large, 
and are found dead at the bottom of the pond. From Northfield we 
came through Berlin, and at seven o’clock arrived safe at our lodgings, 
having enjoyed, through the politeness and generosity of a friend, one 
of the most delightful drives which North America affords. Viator. 









Dip you ever! No, F never! 
Mercy on us, what a smell! 
Do n’t be frightened, Jounny, dear ; 
Gracious! how the jackalls yell! 
Mother, tell me, what ’s the man 
Doing with that pole of his? 
Bless your little precious heart, 
He ’s stirring up the beastesses ! 






Children, do n’t you go so near! 
Hevings! there’s the Afric cowses : 
What ’s the matter with the child? 
Why, the monkey ’s tore his trowse’s ! 
Here ’s the monstrous elephant ; 
I’m all a-tremble at the sight : 
See his mighty tooth-pick, boys! 
Wonder if he’s fastened tight ? 


There ’s the lion !—see his tail ! 
How he drags it on the floor ; 
*Sakes alive! I’m awful scared 
To hear the horrid creature roar! 
Here ’s the monkeys in their cage, 
Wide awake you are to see ’em; 
Funny, ain’t it? How would you 
Like to have a tail, and be ’em? 















Jounny, darling, that ’s the bear 

That tore the naughty boys to pieces : 
Hornéd cattle !— only hear 

How the dreadful camel wheezes ! 
That ’s the tall giraffe, my boy, 

Who stoops to hear the morning lark ; 
*T was him who waded Noan’s flood, 
And scorned the refuge of the ark. 
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Here ’s a crane —the awkward bird ! 
Strong his neck is as a whaler’s, 
And his bill is full as long 
As ever met one from a tailor’s. 
Look !—just see that zebra there, 
Standing safe behind the bars : 
Goodness me! how like a flag, 
All except the corner stars. 


There ’s the bell! The birds and beasts 
Now are going to be fed ; 
So, my little darlings, come, 
It’s time for you to be a-bed. 
i. o dl . 26 
Mother, ’t is n’t nine o’clock ! 
You said we need n’t go before ; 
Let us stay a little while — 
Want to see the monkeys more ! 


Cries the show-man, ‘ Turn ’em out! 
Dim the lights !—there, that will do ; 


Come again to-morrow, boys ; 


Bring your little sisters, too.’ 
Exit mother, half distraught, 

Exit father, muttering ‘ bore !’ 
Exit children, blubbering still, 

* Want to see the monkeys more !’ 
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THOUGHTS OF TRS ARTIF £C T&A Ds 


Nature and its beauties have been a favorite theme with writers 
of widely-ditferent powers and descriptions. Sometimes the strain 
has flowed from lips touched with a live coal from the altar of ge- 
nius, while at others a thought has been homeeopathically steeped in 
an infusion of words, with the expectation of extracting vigor and 
beauty by the excitement of affectation. There is a sickly sensibility, 
which is merely a symptom of a taste enervated and diseased by an 
indiscriminate study of inflated romances, which is often mistaken 
by its possessor for genuine poetical feeling, or a feverish desire for 
notoriety mistaken alike for poetical enthusiasm ; which, incapable of 
equalling the beauties of an admired original, is content with an 
awkward or grotesque imitation of its defects. Of this description 
are those common-place productions which prate so fluently of ‘a 
home in the green vale’ or ‘the dark woods,’ wherein to pass the 
day, playing on the flute or the harp, in ‘sweet communings with 
nature,’ or of reposing on a bed of leaves beneath the outspreading 
arms of somie aged oak, and a meal of roots and cold water to re- 
cruit exhausted nature after the excitement of poetry and music; 
with a host of other equally puerile or ridiculous conceits. But of 
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nature as it is, of existence as it is, of the common every-day world 
around us, not a touch is given. The sun shines in unclouded lustre ; 
storm ard rain and wintry snow never visit their terrestrial Para- 
dise ; the rough places are made smooth, and the primeval curse has 
ceased to bring forth the thorn and the briar. 

If such were nature; earth might present the abundance and hap- 
piness of Eden; but the ancient curse upon earth and its offspring 
is still pnrecalled ; the thorn and the briar still spring up, and noxious 
or useless weeds grow ranukly and vigorously every where around 
us; annoying insects float in the air we breathe; venomous reptiles 
crawl beneath our feet; and the wild beast of the forest, with the 
ferocity of hunger and despair; contests with man, as he advances, 
the possession of the soil. Man must struggle for life itself with the 
elements above and the earth beneath, and in the struggle he calls in 
the powerful aid of the Artificial. Do we then depreciate natural 
beauty? Heaven forbid! There is beauty even in the thorn and 
the briar; there is beauty in the useless weed ; there is beauty in 
the ‘motes that people the sunbe am ;’ yet Nature, beautiful in her 
want of cultivation, beautiful in her unchecked lexeniouunnen, beau- 
tiful in her innocence and simplicity, reckless and prodigal of beauty 
as she may be, is nevertheless capable of comprehending her own 
resources or applying her own powers. The Artificial has analyzed 
these resources and applied these powers, and in so doing has pro- 
duced much of utility, much of absurdity, and much of misery. 

Nature plants her acorns in the ground, and anon a little shoot 
springs forth that bends beneath the butterfly’s weight: Year after 
year she watches its growth, spreading its enarled roots in the ground 
and its towering branches toward heav en, giving a resting-place to 
her birds and a shelter to her wild beasts. In time she sees old age 
dry up its sap and wither its leaves; and the storm that once scarcely 
bowed its majestic head at last prostrates it to the earth; and all this 
time she lras sat under its shade and gathered its mate, but never 
thought her tree might cross the seemingly boundless ocean, either 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, or as the bearer of relief to 
starving thousands on a mission of mercy, or freighted with death 
and destr uction on an errand of war. She has tr ampled thousands of 
times over the granite ledge or the marble quarry, but only to look 
for black-berries. Little did she dream that Art could summon from 
that quarry a form that in symmetry should rival herown. She once 
by chance pulled up a bush, and laid bare the rich ore in the moun- 
tains of Peru, and passed heedlessly on, little dreaming it would buy 
men’s bodies and souls. She has stood .for ages by the water-fall 
and marvelled at its useless grandeur, and carolie d gaily as the rain- 
bow spray sparkle od on her tresses, without a thought of a power- 
loom or a spinning-jenny. She has seen the wind scatter the delicate 
threads of the cotton- -plant, and she has laughingly blown the grace- 
ful thistle-down into the air, and thought one of as much value as the 
other, with never an idea a factories, tariffs, or dividends, of the 
‘home market’ or ‘ free trade.’ 

She has watched the silk-worm weave its gorgeous shroud, and 
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wrap itself up and die, without a thought of soireés or ball-rooms, 
flirtations or wedding-dresses. She has watched the lamb in its play- 
ful gambols, without speculating on the difference between ‘ ad va- 
lorem’ and ‘specific duties,’ or troubling her brain about flannels, 
blankets, or broad-cloths: She has reared the sugar-cane, and re- 
freshed herself with its rich pith, without the faintest shadowing- 
forth of distilleries or alcohol or license-laws, of ‘moral suasion’ or 
temperance lectures, of ‘delirium tremens,’ or hospitals and alms- 
houses, of town-paupers or police-courts, or jails, or the gallows. 
She has walked over the coal-mine, but not a furnace or forge has 
blazed before her eyes. She heard not in imagination the clanking 
of ponderous machinery, nor thought of seeking in those gloomy 
depths for a substitute for her own blessed and beauteous sun-light 
to throw its lurid brilliancy over the wasting misery or surfeited 
luxury of a city’s crowded streets, the tinsel splendor of the theatre, 
the feverish excitement of a gambling-hell, or the formal devotion of 
some aristocratic sanctuary. 

She has fled in terror from the scorching flood of the volcano, as 
she marked the destruction of luxuriots and populous cities at its 
base ; and sorrowing, returned to rear her flowers and plant her trees 
over their ruins; and often has she trembled at the mighty voice of 
the earthquake, as it involved man and his marvels in a common 
ruin: but in fancy’s wildest vision she never thought of seizing the 
powerful spirits that thus manifest their hatred to mankind, and bid- 
ding them toil by day and by night to supply her wants or promote 
her pleasures, nor of compelling them to transport her over moun- 
tains or across earth’s isles and spreading continents and oceans! 
She has watched the thunder-cloud rising ‘in folds of blackness,’ and 
fled to her humble shelter from the tempest, and shielded her eyes 
from the lightning’s vivid glare; but to catch this same dazzling, 
reckless, intangible lightning, and cause it to transmit with its own 
measureless velocity from point to point tidings causing thousands of 
hearts to thrill with joy or sorrow, intelligence decisive of their for- 
tunes or their destiny, their weal or their wo; incidents the most 
trivial, or events the most important; the details of a change of 
fashion, or the slaughter and glory of a battle; an incident of the 
family-circle, or the downfall “of an empire; alas! simple, imo- 
cent Nature, to have been told a tithe of all this; would have been 
‘astonished, even to the going down of the sun!’ 

But descending to matters regarded by the unpractical part of our 
fellow beings as the ‘small things’ of life, we shall find Nature, beau- 
tiful child that she is, sadly deficient even im the knowledge of living 
comfortably. Her most devout admirers must accept her beauties 
and sublimities as she thinks proper to produce them. If they would 
explore the ‘ Gothic vault’ of her forests, they must patiently endure 
clouded skies and drenching rains ; they must not repine at the prac- 
tical discomforts of the ‘ crystal streams,’ so beautiful in poetry, nor 
suffer their enthusiasm to be dashed by the unpoetical annoyances of 
black flies or mosquitoes: they must let Patience have her perfect 
work under the manifold inflictions of all that can bite, sting, or in- 
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flame, whether animal or vegetable ; they must judge no footing too 
soft or treacherous, no bed too cold or wet for their weary limbs, and 
no pillow too hard for their aching heads; and when they have fully 
experienced all this, they may justly estimate the comforts of the 
Artificial ; they may then value the comfort of a cozy room, a snug 
fire and dozing arm-chair, beneath the shelter of the much-abused 
‘monotonous brick-and-mortar ;’ yes, they may even become so 
matter-of-fact as really to feel more satisfaction in the hard, smooth 
side-walks of their city residence, than in the ‘ velvet green-sward’ or 
verdant fields of Nature in the country. 

And so too, when one has toiled and panted to gam the summit of 
some mountain whose broken crest attests a violent commotion, and 
then with delight traced out in the distance the course of a noble 
river, winding like a silver thread through the plain and the woods ; 
and marked the quiet lake flashing in the sunlight, with its dark set- 
ting of wooded hills; and the distant v illage, w ith its shaded dwellings 
and pointed spires, and its quiet church- yards, marked by a few white 
points glittering through the trees ; and the ocean bounding the dis- 
tant horizon, dotted here and there wn a ros sail, and ‘the little 
sunny islands nestling along the shore; or peradventure has even 
stayed to watch the twilight blending w ith al fading away into moon- 
light, as the moon slowly rises from the ocean- depths, and the waves 
flashing and dancing as if they struggled to get into the broad stream 
of light beneath; yet after all, the certainty of a good supper, com- 
bining the juxtiries which the Artificial has collected from earth, air 
and water, is the surest foundation of all their pleasure. How much 
pleasure would he have had in looking at all these magnificent things 
had he anticipated no better fare than Nature has provided, which 
might have been a bed of spruce boughs on these same magnificent 
rocks, a handful of acorns, perhaps, or some roots and cold water 4 

‘ Yea, verily’ has the Artificial given him a comfortable shelter from 
the wet and the cold, from the wind and the snow, and shed around a 
life-giving warmth; it has extracted delicious aroma from the Arabian 
berry, an exquisite flavor from the Chinese herb; it has extracted 
and condensed the saccharine principle ; it has wandered to and fro 
upon the earth in search of appetite-provoking spices and essences 
and syrups, and up and down in the corners of it for materials to com- 
bine with them ; it has discovered a ravishing and delicious harmony 
wherewith to arrange its combinations; an order, a beauty, a fitness 
of things, that never entered into the heart of Nature to conceive. 

Again, the Artificial provides a remedy for all the ills, defects and 
deformities that unaided Nature can in no way prevent. It tortures 
the plant and the mineral, and by the pangs of fire and pressure, the 

‘ peine | forte et dure,’ it extracts confession of their secret qualities. 
It is thus enabled, in the place of hateful gray hairs, to give beautiful 
auburn or glossy black Adonis curls. So when Nature’ s frail teeth, 
so apt to become a source of torture and deformity, have come to be 
utterly useless, or worse than useless, the Artificial replaces them 
sound, incorruptible and painless, that the owner may use as long as 
he lives. So when the thatch falls from the roof, or the eye-brows 
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disappear, or the roseate tint of Nature fades from the cheek, the 
Artificial is at hand with a substitute, claiming to be even more deli- 
cate, more beautiful, and far less liable to change and decay, than the 
frail original. It finds a parchment-covered skeleton, a galvanized 
mummy, and by the adroit application of its paints and cosmetics 
and beauty-giving compounds, and the skilful use of a cushion here 
and a plaster there, a compress in one place and a pad in another, to- 
gether with plenty of cotton, ‘ hay, straw and stubble,’ converts it into 
a ‘ first-rate’ belle or finished exquisite ; a change which Nature, with 
a blush and a laugh, would readily adi her entire inability to off ct. 

And then as to amusements; does Nature ever get up a debating 
society or a lyceum? It may be she does ; but havi ing no gas-lights, 
not even a farthing candle, she commences her performances with the 
first ray of morning in the green fields, or far away in the woods ; and 
her speakers, having no fear of the rules of order before their ey es, 
and unchecked by chairman or president, and knowing nothing of the 

‘one-hour rule,’ lift up their yoices together in melodious confusion, 
and at the very extent of their breath. Did she ever give an Oratorio ? 
There is her standing performance at Niagara, which has become 
somewhat old-fashioned, or now and then a tempest among the White 
Mountains, or the Andes, or some such rude uncultivated place; the 
deep bass of the thunder, as it pours from her mighty organ, shaking 
the everlasting hills ; but how cheerless all this, compared to the glitter 
of jewelry, the sparkling of bright eyes, the coquetry, the beautiful 
dresses, the belles and the exquisites, the bows and the smiles, the 
thrilling solos and overpowering choruses, afforded on similar oc- 
casions by the Artificial? Who would not prefer the ‘ Hail-stone 
Chorus,’ under such circumstances, in the concert-room, to the reality 
onthe summit of Mount Washington? Did she ever furnish us with 
a ravishing Ellsler, or other admirable creatures of the same tribe ? 
No, indeed ; with the prettiest prudery in the world she would have 
turned away her head from such a sight, and covered her laughing 
eyes with her taper fingers, and twisted over them her floating curls, 
and with a silver laugh ringing out clear and loud, from her quick 
sense of the ridiculous, she would have fled to the woods to amuse 
herself with the greater agility and superior delicacy of her monkeys. 
True, if she had seen the marble ‘Slave,’ she might at first have thought 
it a sister from another planet, and thrown her arms around its neck, 
and kissed its lifeless lips ; but after the cold repulse that natural feel- 
ing always encounters from artificial refinement, she would have con- 
tented herself with placing, with a smile of superiority, her own equally 
graceful arm or glowing cheek beside the unconscious marble. 

But let us contemplate another phase of artificial life. Pass from the 
opera-house to the gallows. It may be that the safety and well-being 
of society demand this horrible atonement for a more horrible viola- 
tion, not of its own laws only, but of those of the Creator. But 
may not that victim, trembling on the dread brink of the grave, look 
back upon a life spent from the very first breath of infancy in poverty, 
ignorance and vice? Has not the Artificial, from the first dawn of 
existence, erected a wall of adamant, that has excluded him from all 
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prospect of soc ial advancement? Has it not phe him i in pindhting 
want in the midst of abundance ; visited his poverty with penalties 
and degradations more bitter than those of affluent vice, and finally 
erected its scaffold whereon to consummate the sacrifice of its down- 
trodden outcast? Yes, in very truth these are his obligations to the 
Artificial. It has made him toil, that another might live in ease; it 
has made him suffer, that another might revel in voluptuous enjoy- 
ment; it has appointed cold and hunger and nakedness to be his por- 
tion, that another might riot in wanton waste; it has denied a word 
of kindness or a look of encouragement to his convulsive struggles 
to keep the path of rectitude, while it has knelt with clinging adula- 
tion to selfishness, treachery and hypocrisy ; and when it has taken 
from his life all of value or happiness for the good of an individual 
favorite, it finally takes its victim’s life for the good of the public. 
Nature would shed a pitying tear over the scene, while the Artificial 
finds only a source of maddening excitement, and impels men, women 
and children to rush to the fatal spot, and jostle and crowd each 
other, to gloat over the terror and dying agonies of the sufferer! 

The complete triumph of the Artificial over the Natural is to be 
seen in the passion for military glory. Nature instinctively shrinks 
from death ; the love of life is ‘the str ongest feeling in the feeblest of 
her creatures. The very worm under our feet exerts every power to 
preserve it. She shrinks too from pain and wretchedness in every 
form. If one species preys upon another, it is from the same impulse 
that man puts to death those he has domesticated or reared — to ob- 
tain food for the continuance of life. But as man becomes more ar- 
tificial, he overcomes more and more this instinctive feeling, and the 
work of destruction gradually changes from a matter of necessity for 
self-defence to a regular occupation, and that occupation becomes the 
most honorable in society. His instruments of destruction become 
more complicated and effective. We may trace the gradual progress 
in civilization and refinement by the transition from clubs to rude 
arrows, headed with flints or fish-bones ; from arrows to spears, lances 
and battle-axes; from the gorgeous insignia of chivalry to the first 
rude and cumbrous artillery, and from that to the almost perfected 
machinery of our own day, by which an incredibly great number of 
human corses may be produced by an incredibly small amount of 
human labor. 

But to realize at a glance the manifold curses or blessings of the 
Artificial, see the condition of the inhabitants of the islands first dis- 
covered by Columbus before any contact with European civilization. 
How remote from the conception of these simple beings the refine- 
ments of modern civilized life! For example, they had not a theatre, 
nor an oyster-saloon, nor a soda-font, nor a gin-palace, nor a pack of 
cards, nor a billiard-table in all their domains. There was neither a 
lawyer nor black-leg, neither a doctor nor a mountebank, neither a 
minister nor a libertine, neither medicine nor manslaughter, neither 
a court-house, house of assignation, nor house of correction ; neither a 
church, college, divinity-school nor insane hospital; neither a circus 
nor acock-pit; neither legislating, bull-baiting, nor horse-racing ; not 
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a newspaper or novel, poet or blue-stocking; neither a tailor, jew- 
eller, shop-keeper, sheriff, bum-bailiff or thief-catcher; not a bank, 
broker’s-office, bank-director or pick-pocket ; not a ball-room or a 
grog-shop; not a gambling-hell or an alms-house ; not a jail ora gal- 
lows. The ‘ poor benighted heathen’ never aoe themselves about 
the compatr% ative merits of ‘ rag mone y’ a “spe cle currenc y; ’ of 
‘free trade’ or ‘ protective duties,’ or of a nye with or without a 
bishop. They had neither bills of exchange, drafts, orders, promis- 
sory notes, bonds, mortgages or deeds, and knew nothing whatever of 
the interesting relations of debtor and creditor, principal and surety. 
Poor senseless heathen ! we cease to wonder at the zeal of Christen- 
dom to convert them as speedily as possible to the true religion, and 
then despatch them from a world they knew not how to enjoy, to one 
where they could at once reap the benefits of their conversion. 

One more characteristic of the Artificial remains, and that is the 
immense superiority it gives to wealth alone over every moral, intel- 
lectual and physical excellence. Think of poor simple Nature care- 
fully replacing the earth and roots over the ruins she had accidentally 
laid bare! How utterly unconscious of the power of what she so un- 
wittingly concealed! Gold is the moving power of artificial life. 
The most endearing relations are ruthlessly ruptured, and the most 
sacred confidence violated, in its pursuit. It overcomes piety, honor, 
and even fanaticism. The man of piety will take his gold if dimmed 
by the fumes of the grog-shop; the man of honor will share the pro- 
fits of the house of prostitution, and fatten on the price of innocence 
and virtue ; and the abolitionist will gladly clutch his treasure, though 
procured by the toil of the slave, even to blood. In the recesses of 
that mind lay buried a power that can throw its omnipotent grasp over 
the human intellect; that can tame the passions, or excite them to 
savage ferocity; that can subjugate the will, turn wrong and injus- 
tice into right, and make crime a veriest foible. It can change, in the 
eyes of man, vulgarity and awkwardness to elegance, and ignorance 
and brutality to refinement. It makes ill- -temper to be regarded as 
manly spirit; licentiousness an elegant amusement, and dr unkenness 


an excusable source of excitement. It throws the sheltering cloak of 


insanity over cold-booded murder, and men pity the perpetrator as 
the unfortunate sufferer from a hereditary disease. The repulsive in 
form and feature of to-day, the uncultivated in mind and the degraded 
in morals, its magic invests to-morrow with the beauty of an Apollo 
and the refinement of a Chesterfield ; and men and women bow down 
and acknowledge them as standards of morality and taste, and cringe, 
and worship, and despise. 

Honor and blessing to the Artificial! Its course is ever onward and 
resistless. Let the poor, the humble and the feeble ‘look out for the 
engine ! !’ Jt bows and bends men’s minds; restrains, annihilates or 
excites their natural passions ; prescribes the manners and dictates the 
occupations of society; furnishes its own code of morals, enacts its 
own laws, and directs their administration ; sits supreme in the halls 
of justice and legislation ; rules over the sanctuary and its worship, 
and controls the social intercourse of the family and the fireside. 

YOL, XXXI. 6 
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On nightingale, thou wert for golden Junes, 

Not for the gusts of March ! — oh not for strife 
With wind and tempest was thy Summer life, 
Mate of the sultry grasshopper whose tunes 

Of ecstacy leap faint up steaming noons, 

Keen in their gladness as the shrilling fife ; 

With smiles not sighs thy days should have been rife — 
With quiet, calm as sleeps ‘neath harvest moons; 
Thee, nature fashioned like the belted bee, 
Roamer of sunshine — fellow of the flowers, 
Hiving up honied sweets for man to see 

No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 

Alas, sweet singer, that thou might’st not live 
Sunned in the gladness that thou cam ’st to give ! 


Oshorne-Piace. Blachheath. 


TONSTALL. 


Aunt Party was my natural aunt. I was the only daughter of 
her youngest and favorite sister, and at my mother’s death was adopted 
by her, and lived with her until my marriage. Although for many 
years she had been confined to her sofa, in consequence of an acci- 
dent, yet her general health was so good, her mind so unimpaired by 
age, and her spirits so lively, that in leaving her for a month, in the 
heat of summer, to go into the country, [ neither feared nor antici- 
pated the possibility of any change in her ; more especially, as I had 
placed myself at so short a distance that I ‘could see her from time to 
time. I was therefore much shocked by receiving a letter in the 
almost illegible hand of Aunt Patty’s faithful maid Be tty, informing 
me that she had died sudde nly the evening before. I set off imme- 
diately for the city where she 1 -esided, and it was with mournful thoughts 
that I passed over the well-known road leading to her house ; and: the 
familiar objects were so painful to me, that I drew up the blind of the 
carriage and resigned myself to meditations and remembrances of 
my departed friend. The first feeling was a selfish one ; how I should 
miss her, and where should I ever find such a friend and adviser ; so 
sympathizing, and yet so rational. 

She was one of that much-abused class, Old Maids, who have the 
reputation,(so often undeserved,) of being cross-grained and selfish ; 
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but though she had suffered many severe afflictions and heavy disap- 
pointments, yet no one had more of the milk of human kindness than 
she, and none of the storms of life had ever turned it sour. Nearly 
the last of an old and respectable family, she had a few aristocratic 
prejudices, a lingering reverence for the ‘ good old times’ (which, by 
the way, are thought no better while passing than any other, but only 
when past) and rather an anti-republican contempt for the new fami- 
lies that were gaining foot-hold im fashionable society, whose grand- 
fathers and grand-mothers she remembered in quite different stations. 
In vain | pleaded with her that nm our country education and merit 
were all that should make difference of rank; and pointed out all 
those in high places whose talents had raised them from obscurity. 
Allin vain: Aunt Patty was unconvinced, and met all my arguments 
with : 

‘ Well, my dear, it may be so; and certainly, in the cases you men- 
tion, there is some truth in it; but,’ she added, shaking her head, 
‘when you’ve lived as long as I have, my dear, you’ll find there is a 
great deal in blood ; blood, my dear, is thicker than water.’ 

This proverb was unanswerable, and finished the discussion. One 
or two such favorite ideas, and some little notions of rigid punctilio 
which the ‘ hail-fellow-well-met’ freedom of modern manners has 
abrogated, I may truly say were Aunt Patty’s only failings, if they 
even deserved so harsh a name; for a better Christian or a kinder 
friend never ‘ bade the world good-night.’ 

For many years, as I have said, she had been entirely confined to 
her sofa. She had seen every one of her family pass away excepting 
myself; and yet though often lonely, and always more or less a suf- 
ferer, her cheerfulness, and unvarying interest in the world around 
her, were always sustained. Every body who wanted sympathy was 
sure to find itin Aunt Patty. For every one who was happy she had a 
bright smile, and a warm pressure of the hand; and for those who 
were in sorrow, a softened and tender tone of voice, and a tear of pity. 
Her face in fact seemed to say, ‘Come, ye disconsolate ;’ and I used 
to tell her she was like David in the cave of Adullam, ‘ for every one 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and ev ery one that 
was discontented, gathered themselves unto her.’ 

But I loved her smiles best. ,Her teeth were still handsome, her 
eyes undimmed; and she smiled with both; not the cold uncertain 
smile of the mouth only, like the sun on an iceberg, but a warm glow 
shining in her eyes, and ov erspreading her face, like that same lumi- 
nary when he she de his ray over a summer landscape. You saw 
when she smiled that her heart was in it. And this was why every 
one loved her so much; with no weakness, no ‘ sentimentality lachry- 
maronum,’ she had real heart, real sensibility, which, united to true 
Christian benevolence, made her, in my partial opinion, almost perfect. 
Occasionally there was a little proud curl of the lip, when any thin; 
mean or disgraceful was spoken of, and a hearty, truthful relish of 
the ridiculous and absurd, which showed that Aunt Patty might have 
a little lurking satire about her; and there was now and then a dash 


of it in her delightful stories of the Past and Present; just enough 
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to make them spicy, and give hom flavor, but not enough to make 
them tingling and biting. Indeed, she owned that she was sometimes 
severe in her youth, when beset by impertinence, or resentful of mean- 
ness, but it must have been rather ‘indignation hon sarcasm; and when 
I knew her, sorrow had taught its softening lesson, and she ‘had,’ as 
a modern poet so beautifully expresses it, ‘unlearned contempt. : 
(Would that this same poet, though he may have ‘unlearned’ it him- 
self, had not taught others to feel it for him ! ) 

To return to my character. Aunt Patty was a chronicle and a pro- 
phet; she ‘looked both ’fore and after.’ She was a chronic le, for she 
could tell as well as the parish-register how old every body was, and 
who their grand-fathers and grand-mothers were, and who they mar- 
ried, and where they lived, and what business they did, and what rela- 
tion they were to So-and-So, and if they had quarrelled, and why ; 
and how much property they had, or if she did n’t know exactly, ‘ she 
could guess pretty near it.’ 

She was a prophet, for she always knew what was coming to pass; 
she could foretel whether Mr. So-and-So would make his bow to 
Miss This or That, and whether Miss That or This would smile on 
Mr. So-and-So ; love affairs, by the way, being always particularly in- 
teresting to Aunt Patty. She alw ays could tell what the weather was 
going to be, and prophesie .d our dee pest snows and heaviest rains, 
and brightest sunshines, and longest droughts, with much more than 
almanac fidelity. I never entered Aunt. Patty’ s little parlor, but I 
was saluted with, ‘I knew you would be here to-day, my dear, so I 
told Betty to make some of her nice muffins for tea; or ‘I knew we 
should have snow, and you could not come for a day or two;’ and 
even when I informed her of my engagement, which I fane ied was 
known only to Mr. Lacey and myself, she stroked my cheek slily, and 
said she knew it was to be, and she send even tell the very day when 
it must have taken place. Her sagacity was vexatious for one reason; 
you could never surprise her, never tell her any news; and had she 
lived a hundred years earlier, I am afraid she would have been burnt 
for a witch, had any one been ill-disposed enough to accuse her. But 
Aunt Patty could have had no enemies. 

Having, from her confinement to the house, comparatively few 
sources of amuseme nt, she had become a keen obee srver, and a close 
student of character in its minuter and every-day developments, and 
thus her unfaltering discrimination might be accounted for. To one 
less benevolent, such a power might have been dangerous; but her 
mantle of charity was thrown over what her truth-seeing eye could 
not but discover, and hid a multitude of sins. 

Aunt Patty was a great maker of pin-cushions and needle-books 
and those old-fashioned articles, ‘ house-wifes’ and ‘ reticules.’ She 
always had one of the former, made of red morocco, with its store of 
thread, needles and silks, for any young gentleman-friend who was 
going from home; ‘ for men never knew how to take care of them- 
selves, poor things;’ and one of the latter for every young lady that 
was fitted off for boarding-school, for ‘ girls are always scolded for 
leaving their handkerchiefs about, dear young creatures ;’ and there 
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was generally with the latter gift an addition of ‘ a pair of warm gloves, 
my dear, and ‘don’t tell any one.’ 

These reminiscences brought me to Aunt-Patty’s ; a pleasant small 
two-story house, in a little retired court; and sad was the look that 
her queer little withered maid, Betty, gave me as she opened the door, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. As nearly as I could gather from 
her incoherent account, broken by her sobs, these were the circum- 
stances of her calm departure: She had seemed quite as well as in 
general through the day; in the evening, when betty was reading the 
newspaper to her as usual, she sighed very heavily, and complained 
of some oppression for breath, but told her to go on, as she might fall 
asleep. After finishing the paper, she began as was her custom to 
read a chapter in the Bible. It was from St. John: ‘In my fither’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare a 4 y for you.’ A heavy 
sigh from Aunt Patty attracted her notice, but she read on, after a 
moment’s pause, and when she had leiihed. on looking at her, she 
thought her asleep. She left her, to close the house for the night, and 
on returning, after a considerable time, alarmed by the length of her 
sleep, tried to waken her and found she was dead. Her spirit had 
passed away with that long sigh to the mansion prepared for her. 
‘ She died,’ said Betty, with the poetry of real feeling, ‘like the autumn 
leaves that fall with their bright colors on, before they grow brown 
and shrivelled and faded.’ 

I went into the little parlor. There was the sofa on which she 
always reclined, and the little foot-stool on which I loved to sit by her ; 
the card-table between the windows, where was nightly played her 
favorite game of whist; the old family-pictures, which she cherished 
with such pride ; and last not least, her India cabinet in the recess by 
the fire, with its beautiful old-fashioned lacquered writing-desk, whose 
odd figures had been my childish wonder. My husband took posses- 
sion of her keys, and found in one of the drawers of the cabinet her 
will, by which the cabinet and desk, with all its contents, and all the 
family pictures, were left to me. I had often suggested to Aunt Patty 
that it might arouse her, and help to pass away her hours of loneli- 
ness, if she were to write out some of those scenes in her life which 
she could describe so graphically; and I now found by an examina- 
tion of the desk that she had done so, and that her sketches comprised 

a great variety of subjects, some narratives of incidents, and descrip- 
tions of people, some merely her own thoughts as they arose in her 
mind. 

I had believed before that she was frequently in the habit of jotting 
down her thoughts upon paper, as any thing occurred to her, from the 
following circumstance : Some one was relating in her presence the 
disastrous consequences which had recently occurred from a casual 
mention of the sudden death of a young man in the hearing of a 
young lady, who had long been secretly attached to him, and a con- 
versation ensued upon the suffering often arising from each feelings 
being unknown, or at least unrevealed. Aunt Patty remarked, that 
circumstances which had come to her knowledge had led her to think 
much of it, and if we had no objection, she would read us something 
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in which she had expressed as nearly as possible those thoughts. We 
of course wished to hear it; and she read with a great deal of feeling 
the following verses, of which I then preserved a copy, and present 
them as a specimen of Aunt Patty’s ‘ Scraps ?’ 


\np must I smile, when thou art near, 
On every flatterer Is ec, 

And to their trifling lend an ear, 
When I wonld list alone to thee? 


We meet amid the fair and gay, 
We smile and bow, perhaps we part 
Without a word or look to say 
What's hid so deep in either heart. 


Or if retired, we talk apart, 
Is it of all that lies within? 

Does heart reveal its depths to heart? 
Oh no! we dare not that begin. 


We speak of science, touch on art, 
Discourse of each day’s wondrous store 
Of subjects that the times impart 
‘lo please the taste ; but nothing more ! 


We touch not on those hidden springs 
Where well the founts of love unknown, 

Our stores of sympathy, such things, 
Blissful yet dangerous, ne’er are shown. 


Oh no; we of the careless throng 
Seem lightest, gayest of the gay, 
And yet, their loudest stir among, 
I lose no tone, no word you say. 


I seem to lend an ear to all, 
Rut yet your voice alone I hear; 
! mark on whom your glances fall, 
Yet seem absorbed with those more near. 


And must it thus forever be? 
Forever thus two hearts to meet? 
As strangers cold each other see, 
Mere strangers thus each other greet ? 


When, if unlocked, the stores that lie, 
The treasures sweet of life-long love, 
In those poor hearts that thus belie 
The feelings they would gladly prove : 


Angels from bliss might e’en look down 
With pleasure from their realms of light 
And witness without e’er a frown, 
Love like their own, so pure and bright. 
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O! often in this world of sin 
Such woes the feeling heart conceals ; 
Hides with a mask the thoughts within, 
And its dear secret ne’er reveals. 


Oh Gop! teach all whose adverse fate 
Consigns them to so drear a lot, 


To turn to Ture, on THEE to wait, 


And earthly love to value not. 


THANKSGIVING IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


We see at the old homestead an elderly couple, assisted perhaps 
by their oldest daughter, preparing to receive their children, from 
whom they have been parted since last ‘ Thanksgiving.’ The sons, 
with their wives and children, arrive perhaps the day before, one 
after another. Each is received with a hearty welcome and a cor- 
dial embrace. They all feel as if they were boys again; and before 
they have been a half-hour in the house, they have rummaged it from 
top to bottom ; looked into every crack and corner, and finally ended 
by going into the kitchen-pantry and store-room, to inspect some of 
‘ Mother’s’ good cheer. ‘To church they go, the whole family crowd- 
ing into one pew, if possible, the youngest still clinging nearest 
‘Mother.’ The ancient dominie’s face beams with pleasure as he 
glances around from the pulpit, and sees so many more faces than 
usual. Many of them he has christened, and taught their first cate- 
chism ; watched their mental growth with affectionate eyes ; married 
them, perhaps, and seen them depart from their native place for other 
homes; but he is happy in again directing their thoughts in thank- 
fulness to the ‘ Giver of all good and perfect gifts,’ and in again ex- 
horting them to ‘fear Gop and keep His commandments.’ 

Once more the returned relatives lift up their hearts as well as their 
voices in the closing hymn; and at the end of the services, after ex- 
changing greetings with many old and well-remembered faces , they 
set out with their parents for home. They arrive with good appe- 
tites, (thanks to the length of the sermon !) and are soon seated at the 
fount of the day. Their father, the patriarch of the family, slowly 
and reverentially thanks their M. AKER for the blessings they enjoy < and 
the feast prepared for them. When he has concluded, there is a 
momentary silence, followed by a gradually increasing hum, until 
all are busily engaged in doing honor to the rich repast. The dinner 
is the best that could possibly be eaten. All the meat and vegetables 
are from the homestead-farm, and they are all determined to ‘ make 
the most’ of them by leaving the least. The ancient jest and laugh 
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go round. Grand-father tells the young ones that ‘he who eats the 
most turkey may have the most pie.’ The juveniles accordingly fall- 
to, vieing with each other to obtain the ‘most pie.’ Soon, however, 
when they attack the pie, they find they have no room for it! Then 
bursts the hearty laugh from the ‘old folks,’ followed perhaps by a 
remark, that that joke was so old, that it would be the height of im- 
politeness not to laugh at it. 

Thus they go on, piling jest upon jest, joke upon joke. Grand- 
father is called upon by ‘the boys’ for a story, and he begins for the 
hundredth time in their hearing a never -tiring tale of the Revolution, 
instilling into their young minds a fervid love of country. Then fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, a comparison of the degenerate patriet- 
ism of the present day with ‘the good old times that tried men’s 
souls.’ After that, if the weather is fair, the ‘little people’ are sent 
im the garden to play; and with a hint to ‘take care of their clothes, 
and not go near the water,’ they are dismissed until supper-time. 
Their elders now converse about the changes that have taken place 
in the neighborhood during the last year, from which they glide into 
their own prospects and intentions for the coming season. This 
proves a fruitful theme for conversation, and occupies them until 
dark, when the children are to be ‘looked up.’ The boys have bro- 
ken up into groups, and gone as many different ways ; some with the 
girls to play in the barn; some to the stables, or wagon-house ; others 
down to the mill, and from there to the best fishing-place in the neigh- 
borhood, under the guidance of some hatless, ragged little urchin, 
who seems to belong nowhere in particular, save out-of-doors ; some, 
by means perfectly unaccountable, have found ingress into the carpen- 
ter’s shop, and are doing their best to spoil tools and timber, under 
the plea of making a sled. In short, they are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and their ‘anxious mothers’ have the fidgets until 
they are all found, and have given a satisfactory account of them- 
selves. After a little admonition and a good supper, they are packed 
off to bed. 

The next older set, after a while, seemingly by instinct, meet 
around the kitchen fire, and tell or listen to ghost-stories, or hear 
Jake the hired man tell his, until they scarce dare look over their 
shoulders. Presently it is time to go to bed. The oldest takes up 
the candle and leads the way, the others following, as near as the 
nature of the stairs will permit, until they reach the bed-room, usu- 
ally the open garret of the house, Here they feel comparatively 
safe, until they are almost in bed, when one calls out, ‘ The last one 
in bed blows out the candle!’ Then follows a scene of haste and 
confusion! Some, in their hurry or their nervousness, forget to take 
their ‘ trowse’s’ off, but jump in as they are, Others, more cool but 
no less scared, take it more philosophically ; finish undressing, in 
haste, to be sure; and when all are in, find the candle is n’t out yet ; 
and those who have their unmentionables on must get up and take 
them off. Then follows a scene like Bedlam broken loose. At last 
they are all in their night-gear, and in bed again; when it is ascer- 
tained that no one was in bed /ast ; the one who was seen to get in 
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last is hevedine enlpual ™ the males to ae out the candle. For 
the life of him he dare not do it, and finally prevails on two others to 
go with him and accomplish the fearful deed. After a good many 
false alarms and sudden startings for the bed, the candle is extin- 
guished, and all is dark in an instant! Their heads are under the 
blankets in a twinkle, with their knees touching their chins, and sha- 
king from very terror; when the rush of the three who blew out the 
candle makes such a noise, that word comes up from down stairs to 
‘Stop that racket up there, or some one would be up after them.’ In 
a minute all grows quiet; when gradually, as they become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, a humming conversation takes place touching 
the sports and pastimes of the day; and finally one after another 
drops asleep, overcome with the intense enjoyments of the day. 


THE YOUNG GRAYHE AD. 


We find the annexed simple and most touching sketch cepied into a manuscript volume, which 
has been kindly loaned us by an obliging friend and correspondent. Itis by THomas Mitren, the 
London ‘ basket-maker,’ and now first appears in printon this sidethe Atlantic. If there are Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers who can read it without tears, they have little feeling in common with us, 


Ep. KNICKERBOOKER. 


Grier hath been known to turn the young head gray ; 
To silver over, in a single day, 

The bright locks of the beautiful ; their prime 
Scarcely o’erpast ; as in the fearful time 

Of Gallia’s madness, that discrownéd head 

Serene, that on the accursed altar bled, 

Miscalled of Liberty. Oh! martyred Queen! 
What must the sufferings of that night have been; 
That one which sprinkled thy fair tresses o’er 
With Time’s untimely snow! But now no more, 
Lovely, august, unhappy one! of thee ; 

I have to tell an humbler history, 

A village-tale, whose only charm, in sooth, 

If any, will be sad and simple truth. 


‘ Mother,’ quoth Amsrosg to his thrifty dame — 
So oft our peasant’s wont his wife to name, 

(*‘ Father’ and ‘ Master’ to himself applied,) 

As life’s grave duties matronize the bride — 

‘ Mother,’ quoth Amsrosr, as he faced the North, 
‘I’m thinking that to-night, if not before, 

There ‘ll be wild work. Dost hear old Chewson roar ? 
It’s brewing up down westward ; and look there, 
One of those sea-gulls !— ay, there goes a pair ; 
And such a sudden thaw! If rain comes on, 

As threats, the waters will be out anon ; 

The path by th’ ford’s a dangerous bit of way — 
Best let the young ones bide from schoo! to-day.’ 
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The Young Grayhead. 





‘Do, mother, do!’ the enick-eared urchins cried ; 
Two little lasses to the father’s side 

Close clinging, as they looked from him to spy 

The answering language of the mother’s eye. 

There was denial, and she shook her head: 

‘ Nay, nay, no harm will come to them,’ she said ; 
‘The mistress lets them off, these short dark days, 
An hour the earlier; and our Liz., she says, 

May quite be trusted (and I know ’t is true) 

To take care of herself and Jenny too; 

And so she ought; she ’s seven, come first of May — 
Two years the oldest ; and they give away 

The Christmas bounty at the school to- day.’ 






The mother’s will was law, (alas for her 
That hapless day, poor soul!) she could not err, 
Thought Amprose ; and his little fair-haired Jane 
(Her name-sake,) to his heart he hugged again, 
When each had had her turn; she clinging so 

As if that day she could not let him go. 

But Labor’s sons must snatch a hasty bliss 

In nature’s tenderest mood — one last fond kiss ; 

‘ Gop bless my little maids!’ the father said, 

And cheerly went his way to win their bread. 
Then might be seen, the playmate-parent gone, 
What looks demure the sister-pair put on ; 

Not of the mother as afraid, or shy, 

Or questioning the love that could deny ; 

But simply, as their simple training taught, 

In quiet, plain straightforwardness of thought 
(Submissively resigned the hope of play,) 
‘Toward the serious business of the day. 















To me there ’s something touching, I confess, 
In the grave look of early thoughtfulness, 
Seen often in some little childish face 

Among the poor. Not that wherein we trace 
(Shame to our land, our rulers and our race !) 
The unnatural sufferings of the factory-child ; 
But a staid quietness, reflective, mild, 
Betokening, in the depths of those young eyes, 
Some of life’s cares, without its miseries. 















So to the mother’s charge, with thoughtful brow, 
The docile Lizzy stood attentive now ; 

Proud of her years, and of imputed sense, 

And prudence, justifying confidence ; 

While little Jenny, more demurely still, 

Beside her waited the maternal will. 

So standing hand-in-hand, a lovelier twain 
Garnssro’ ne’er painted; no, nor he of Spain, 
Glorious MuriitxLo !—and by contrast shown 
More beautiful. The younger little one, 

With large blue eyes, and silken ringlets fair, 
By nut-brown Lizzy, with smooth- parted hair, 
Sable and glossy as the raven’s wing, 

And lustrous eyes, as dark. 







‘ Now mind and bring 
Jenny safe home,’ the mother said; ‘do n’t stay 
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To pull a bough or berry by the way ; . 
And when you come to cross the ford, hold fast if 
Your little sister’s hand ’till your ’re quite past ; 

‘That plank ’s so crazy and so slippery, 

(If not o’erflowed, the stepping-stones will be ;) 

But you ’re good children ; steady as old folk ; 

I’d trust you any where.’ Then L1zzy’s cloak, 

A good gray mantle, lovingly she tied, 

And amply little Jenny’s back supplied 

With her own warmest shawl. ‘ Be sure,’ said she, 
‘To wrap it round, and knot it carefully, 

(Like this,) when you come home, just leaving free 
One hand to hold by. Now make haste away; 
Good will to school, and then good right to play !’ 


Was there no sinking at the mother’s heart, 

When, all equipt, they turned them to depart ? 

When down the lane she watched them as they went, 
*Till out of sight, was no fore-feeling sent 

Of coming ill? In truth I cannot tell ; 

Such warnings have been sent, we know full well, 
And must believe, believing that they are, 

In mercy sent, to rouse, restrain, prepare. 
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And, now I mind me, something of the kind 

Did surely haunt that day the mother’s mind, 
Making it irksome to stay all alone 

By her own quiet hearth. Though never known 
For idle gossiping was Jenny Gray, 

Yet so it was, that morn she could not stay 

At home with her own thoughts, but took her way 
To her next neighbor’s, half a loaf to borrow, 

Yet might her store have lasted out the morrow : 
And with the loan obtained, she lingered still ; 
Said she, ‘My master, if he ’d had his will, 
Would have kept back our little girls from school 
This dreadful morning ; and I’m such a fool, 
Since they ’ve been gone, I ’ve wished them back ; but then 
It won’t do in such things to humor men ; 

Our Amprose, ’specially ; if left alone, 

He ’d spoil those darlings; but it’s coming on, 
That storm he said was brewing, sure enough ! 
Well, what of that? ‘To think what idle stuff 
Will come into one’s head !—and here with you 

I stop as if I’d nothing else to do, 

And they ’Il come home drown’d rats! I must begone, 
To get dry things, and put the kettle on.’ 


His day’s work done, three mortal miles and more 
Lay between Amsrose and his cottage-door ; 
A weary way, Gop wot, for weary wight! 
And yet far off, the curling smoke in sight 
From his own chimney, and his heart felt light ! 
How pleasantly the humble homestead stood 
Down the green lane, by sheltering hazle-wood. 
How sweet the wafting of the evening breeze 
In spring-time from his two old cherry trees, 
Sheeted with blossoms! And in hot July, 

‘ From the brown moor-track, shadowless and dry, 
How grateful the cool covert to regain 
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Of his own avenue, that shady lane, 
With the white cottage in a slanting glow 
Of sunset glory, gleaming bright below, 

And jasmine porch, his rustic portico! 






With what a thankful gladness in his face 
(Silent heart-homage, plant of special grace,) 

At the lane’s entrance slackening oft his pace, 
Would Amsrose send a loving look before ; 
Conceiting the caged black-bird at the door, 

The very black-bird, strained its little throat 

In welcome, with a more rejoicing note ; 

And honest Tinker, dog of doubtful breed, 

All bristle, back and tail, but ‘ good at need,’ 
Pleasant his greeting to th’ accustomed ear ; 

But of all welcomes, pleasantest, most dear, 

The ringing voices, like sweet silver bells, 

Of his two little ones. How fondly swells 

The father’s heart, as dancing up the lane, 

Each clasps a hand in her small hand again, 

And each must tell her tale, and say her say, 
Impeding as she leads with sweet delay, 
(Childhood’s blest thoughtfulness,) his onward way. 






And when the wintry day closed in so fast, 
Scarce for his task would dreary day-light last ; 

And in all weathers, driving sleet and snow, 

Home by that bare, bleak moor-track must he go, 
Darkling and lonely. Oh! the blessed sight, 

(His holy star,) that little twinkling light 

From one small window, through the leafless trees 
Glimmering so fitfully ; no eye but his 

Had spied it so far off. And sure was he, 

Entering the lane, a steadier beam to see, 

Ruddy and broad as peat-full hearth could pour, 
Streaming to meet him from the open door. 

Then, though the black-bird’s welcome was unheard, 
Silenced by winter; note of summer bird 
Still hailed him, from no mortal fowl alive, 
But from the cuckoo-clock, just striking five. 


And Tinxer’s ear and Trnker’s nose were keen ; 
Off started he, and then a form was seen 
Dark’ning the door-way ; and a smaller sprite, 
And then another, peered into the night, 

Ready to follow free on Tinker’s track, 

But for the mother’s hand that held her back ; 
And yet a moment —a few steps— and then 
Pull’d o’er the threshold by that eager pair, 

He sits’ by his own hearth, in his ewn chair ; 
Tinker takes post beside, with eyes that say, 

* Master, we ’ve done our business for the day.’ 
The kettle sings, the cat in chorus purs, 

The busy housewife with her tea-things stirs ; 
The door made fast, the old stuff-curtain drawn, 
How the hail clatters ! —let it clatter on; 

How the wind raves and rattles ! — what cares he, 
Safe housed and warm beneath his own roof-tree, 
With a wee lassie pratt’ling on each knee ? 
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Such was the hour, how sacred and apart! 
Warmed in expectancy the poor man’s heart, 
Summer and winter as his task he plied ; 

To him and his the literal doom applied 
Pronounced on Apam ; but the bread was sweet 
So earned for such dear mouths. ‘The weary feet, 
Hope-shod, stepped lightly on the homeward way ; 
So specially it fared with Amsrose Gray, if 
The time I tell of. He had worked all day 

At a great clearing ; vig’rous stroke on stroke 
Striking, ’till when he stopped, his back seemed broke, 
And the strong arm dropt nerveless. What of that? 
There was a treasure hidden in his hat — 

A play-thing for the young ones. He had found 

A dormouse-nest; the living ball coil’d round 

For its long winter sleep; and all his thought, 

As he trudged stoutly homeward, was of naught 

But the glad wonderment in JENNy’s eyes, 

And graver Lizzy’s quieter surprise, Hs 
When he should yield, by guess, and kiss and prayer, . 
Hard-won, the frozen captive to their care. 
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*T was a wild evening, wild and rough: ‘I knew,’ 
Thought Amsrose, ‘ those unlucky gulls spoke true, 
And Gaffer Chewson never growls for naught ; 

I should be mortal ’mazed now, if I thought 

My little girls were not safe housed before 

This blinding hail-storm ; ay, this hour or more, 
Unless by that old crazy bit of board 

They ’ve not passed dry-foot over shallow ford, ry 
That I’ll be bound for —swoll’n as it must be ; 
Well, if my mistress had been ruled by me’ 
But checking the half-thought as heresy, ; 
He look’d out for the house-star; there it shone, “ 
And with a gladden’d heart he hastened on. 





He’s in the lane again; and there below 

Streams from the open door-way that red glow 

Which warms him but to look at. For his prize 

He cautious feels ; all safe and snug it lies. 

‘ Down, Tinker! down, old boy ! — not quite so free ! 
The thing thou sniffest is no game for thee. 

But what’s the meaning? No look out to-night? 

No living soul astir? Pray Gop all’s right! 

Who’s flutt’ring round the peat-stack in such weather, 
Mother!’ You might have felled him with a feather, 
When the short answer to his loud ‘ Hillo,’ 

And hurried question, ‘ Are they come” was, ‘ No!’ 
To throw his tools, and hastily unhook 

The old crack’d lantern from its dusty nook, Fi 
And while he lit it, speak a cheering word id 
That almost choked him, and was scarcely heard, ¢ 
Was but a moment’s act — and he was gone 
To where a fearful foresight led him on. 


Passing a neighbor’s cottage in his way, 

Mark Fesxton’s, him he took, with short delay, 
To bear him company ; for who could say 

What need might be? They struck into the track 
The children should have taken coming back 
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From school that day ; and many a call and shout 
Into the pitchy darkness they sent out, 
And by the lantern’s light peered all about, 
In every road-side thicket, hole and nook, 
Till suddenly, as nearing now the brook, 
Something brushed past them. That was Tinker’s bark ! 
Unheeded he had followed in the dark 
Close at his master’s heels, but swift as light 
Darted before them now. Be sure he’s right ! 
‘He’s on the track ! cried Amprose. ‘ Hold the light 
Low down; he’s making for the water. Hark! 
I know that whine. The old dog’s found them, Mark "’ 
So speaking breathlessly, he hurried on 
"a ‘Toward the old crazy foot-bridge. It was gone! 
a. And all his dull contracted light could show - 
Was the dark void, and black swoll’n stream below. 
‘ Yet there ’s life somewhere — more than 'TInKER’s whine — 
That’s sure!’ said Mark ; ‘so let the lantern shine 
Down yonder. There’s the dog; and hark!’ 





‘Oh dear !’ 
And a low sob came faintly on the ear, 
Mock’d by the ebbing gust. Down quick as thought 
Into the stream leap’d AmsBrose, when he caught 

Fast hold of something ; a dark huddled heap, 

Half in the water, where ’t was scarce knee-deep 

For a tall man; and half above it, propped 

By some old ragged side-piles, that had stopped 
End-wise the broken plank, where it gave way 

With the two little ones, that luckless day! 

‘ My babes! my lambkins! was the father’s ery. 

One little voice made answer: ‘ Here am I!” 

*T was Lizzy’s; there she crouched with face as white, 
More ghastly, by the flickering lantern’s light, 

Than sheeted corpse. ‘The pale blue lips drawn tight, 
Wide parted, showing all the pearly teeth, 

And eyes on some dark object underneath 

Washed by the turbid water, fixed like stone, 

One arm and hand stretched out, and rigid grown, 
Grasping, as in the death-gripe, Jenny’s frock ! 

There she lay, drowned! Could he sustain that shock, 
The doating father! Wheres’ the unriven rock 

Can bide such blasting in its flintiest part 

As that soft sentient thing, the human heart! 

































They lifted her from out her wat’ry bed ; 
Its covering gone, the lovely little head 
Hung like a broken snow-drop all aside, 
And one small hand. The mother’s shawl was tied, 
As was her last injunction, ‘ fast and warm ;’ 

Too well obeyed; too fast ! — a fatal hold 

Affording to a twig, by a thick fold 

That caught and held her in the river’s bed, 

While through the reckless water overhead 

Her life-breath bubbled up. 






‘She might have lived 
Struggling like Lizzy! was the thought that rived 
The wretched mother’s heart, when she knew all, 

‘ But for my foolishness about that shawl : 
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And master would have kept them back the day ; , 
But I was wilful — driving them away if 
In such wild weather !’ 


Thus the tortured heart 
Unnaturally ’gainst itself takes part, 
Driving the sharp edge deeper of a wo 
‘Too deep already. ‘They had raised her now, 
And parting the wet ringlets from her brow, 
To that and the cold cheek and lips as cold, 
The father glued his warm ones, ere they rolled 
Once more the fatal shaw!, her winding-sheet, 
About the precious clay. One heart still beat, 
Warmed by his heart’s-blood. ‘To his only child 
He turned him, but her piteous moaning wild 
Pierced him afresh — and now she knew him nots 
‘ Mother,’ she murmured, ‘ who says I forgot ? 
Mother! indeed, indeed, I kept fast hold 
And tied the shawl quite close — she can’t be cold ; 
But she won’t move ! — we slipped, I don’t know how, 
But I held on; oh! I’m so weary now, 
And it’s so dark and cold! oh dear, oh dear! ; 
And she won’t move!’ If father was but here ! 


REV 


Poor lamb! she wander’d in her mind, ’t was clear ; 
But soon the piteous murmur died away, 

And quiet in her father’s arms she lay ; 

They the dead burthen had designed to take, 
The living so near lost. For her dear sake, 
And one at home, he arm’d himself to bear 
His misery like a man; with tender care 
Doffing his coat her shivering form to fold ; 
(His neighbor bearing that which felt no cold.) 
He clasped her close, and so, with little said, 
Homeward they bore the Living and the Dead. 


From Amsrose Gray’s poor cottage all that night 
Shone fitfully at times a shifting light 

Above, below, for all were watchers there, 

Save one sound sleeper. Her, parental care, 
Parental watchfulness, availed not now. 

But in the young survivor’s throbbing brow, 

And wand’ring eyes, delirious fever burned, 

And all night long from side to side she turned, 
Piteously plaining like a wounded dove, 

With now and then a murmur, ‘ She won’t move !” 
And lo! when morning, as in mock’ry bright, 
Shone on that pillow, passing strange the sight ; 
That young head’s raven hair was streaked with white ! 
No idle fiction this; such things have been 

We know, and now I tell what I have seen. 


Life struggled long with Death in that small frame, 
But it was strong, and conquered. All became 

As it had been with the poor family ; 

All, saving that which never more might be : 
There was an empty place —they were but three. 
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Gireen- Mountain Correspondence. 


GREEN-MOUNTAIN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Montpelier, (Vt.,) Dec. 1, 1847. ° 


Pusuic business is managed expeditiously in Vermont. The le- 
gislature has recently adjourned, after sitting one month. Public 
speeches and documents are models in their way. The Governor’s 
message was short and sensible. ‘The Governor himself is short and 
sensible. Several important measures were passed. The tippling- 
law remains as it was. Nota drop of the ‘ critter’ is to be found in 
this place. Colic may twist its entrails out, and die, crying ‘ Brandy |’ 
The nearest approach to it is a hot poultice. One happy result is, 
that the ‘ falling sickness’ is not known, and horses alone are taken 
with the ‘staggers.’ The project of bridging Lake Champlain ex- 
cited much interest. The good people of Burlington thought that 
their prosperity would be thereby abridged. Finally, the measure 
passed by a bare majority. A committee reported in favor of em- 
ploying Hiram Powers to execute statues of Ethan Allen and Tho- 
mas Chittenden. It appears that no pictures of ‘these gentlemen’ 
are known to exist; therefore it was resolved, as a preliminary mea- 
sure, that Mr. Mason, the artist, be employed to search up pictures, 
and if any be found, to take copies. M. Vattemare has been here 
and divulged his plan. He brought’a large port-folio, and was heard 
every day for a week ‘on ’change’ by large crowds of ‘reverend 
seigniors’ and beautiful ladies, whom his fluency delighted. He left 
behind him some medallions and engravings, receiving in ‘exchange’ 
the cordial commendation of the State ; as the legislators were in a 
hurry to go home and kill pigs. 

The winter has begun. ‘Camel’s Hump’ is covered with snow. 
Vides ut alta. The mud is pituitous, and sucks off your India-rub- 
bers. I saw a small boy fall upon his haunches, and he could n’t get 
up to save him, but stuck fast and bawled piteously. The little Wi- 
nooski river throbs already with a full pulse, and will be soon high 
enough to carry away a few bridges. When it is at its lowest ebb, 
it frets most; in which it only imitates humanity. Six miles from 
here it passes through sublime scenery at the Falls of Middlesex. 
Nature has torn suai the jaws of the solid rock, a la Van Amburgh. 
The whole aspect of the place is gloatingly savage ; the abyss one 
hundred feet; and the water goes agonizing among the disjecta 
membra of rocks worn into deep sockets, and rounded into the sem- 
blance of gigantic bones, as if the carcasses of a caravan of mam- 
moths had been strewed in slaughter. Over that jutting rock a deer, 
galled in the chase, once leaped. I think I see him in mid-air, the 
picture of grace, painted on the sky, his antlers well defined, his 
hoofs upward, his smooth limbs strung to the utmost in the extacy of 
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this flying vault! It is but a flashing vision, and then he goes to 
take his part with the mammoths. Over the same rock, or one like 
it in this neighborhood, once Ethan Allen, in the heydey of his blood, 
stepped out, pivotted on one foot over the frightful abysm, waved his 
“= the air, and gave a dare-devil ‘ Hail-Columbia’ hurrah ! 

hat a wild scene it is, looking down from the narrow bridge 
which spans the cleft of the rock through which the waters flow! 
Some years ago the snows on the mountains thawed suddenly, turned 
the hill-side cascades into cataracts, filled up all this channel, boiled 
over, and swept the whole country with a sublime destruction. 
Where the flood went, the trees of the forests dropped their lordly 
heads as the slender wheat-stalks in the time of harvest. Houses 
and barns waltzed together an instant, and then went ‘down in the 
middle’ of the stream. All kinds of goods had a great sail; stocks 
rose, and even stones ; ducks were drowned ; pigs committed suicide 
by cutting their own throats, as they always & when they play the 
amphibious ; hornéd cattle came rolling along on the tide. Many a 
Mantilini became a ‘ moist, unpleasant body.’ ‘ Apples,’ and other 
substances, ‘swam together,’ as in Deucalion’s ‘ Deluge.’ Yon mill 
appears fixed on the rock. Its predecessor-mill swung round with 
an awful crash, and went down, miller and all, into the jaws of these 
Symphlegades, where it was in turn ground and ‘ craunched’ and 
devoured up, as if an hundred barrels of flour were a small meal, and 
cog-wheels and mill-stones digestible. 

Did you ever witness the preparations for a New-England Thanks- 
giving !—and if yea, answer me, did you ever see any thing so enor- 
mous? But of all Gop’s creatures, turkeys appear to be slaughtered 
most. I saw nine hundred driven in the middle of the road like a 
flock of sheep, the ring-leaders coaxed along, and darting out their 
long necks, with the eagerness of a polar needle, after a few grains 
of corn. They had a very martial air, owing to the quantity of red 
flannel about their throats; and being pretty well corned, the noise 
which they made could be heard a mile off; a curious compound of 
crowing, chuckling, cackling, strangling, and pouring water out of a 
bottle. The appearance of these birds created a general guffaw 
through the whole town. Here was ‘ white’ and ‘ dark meat’ enough 
for nine hundred patriarchs to carve up for their posterities. How 
much cold water would be required for such an amount of dryness ! 
how much salt for such freshness! how much sage! how much 
parsley! how much stale bread! On ‘ Thanksgiving-day’ every 
county poor-house ‘ sets a good table,’ and every beggar in rags and 
tags and velvet gowns will be put off with nothing short of a side- 
bone or a piece of the breast. Consequently, here were eighteen 
hundred drum-sticks to be thrown to the dogs. Well, of all parts of 
the bird I know a carver famous for giving drum-sticks. Cap- 
tain U L, look to it! I never shall forget the lustrous expectancy 
of my friend’s countenance when his plate was gone up for a bit of 
the fowl; and when it came back, (he was one of your ‘no choice’ 
individuals,) and when it came back, there lay (what pencil could 


picture the blackness of his looks!) with all the /aid-owt expression 
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of an amputated limb, a dry drum-stick !—while the Captain, his 
shirt-collar creased down, his hair sleeked off, and standing up, (for 
he always stands in carving,) proceeded to sliver away from the pro- 
tuberant breast-bone the snow-white slices. 1 would as lief eat my 
grand-father’s crutch as a turkey’s leg, on which he has done all his 
walking —and sitting too, it may be—through a protracted life, to 
say nothing of the muscular exercise of many a backward scratch in 
the dirt (bull-fashion,) to get worms. It is rather hard to manage 
that series of cords and shining integuments, strong as the ropes of 
the Chinese junk, and drawn down tight like tent-cords. This fabric 
can be torn lengthwise from the smooth bone, but it wants the teeth 
of the ‘lean dogs’ that Alp saw, to do it with. But enough of drum- 
sticks. 

DecemBer 5TH. — Started upon a winter journey over the Green 
Mountains. Left the metropolis at an early hour, passing through 
Berlin, (no more like old Berlin than Rome to Mantua,) Brookfield, Ran- 
dolph, and other towns. At M the court was attending to a case 
of slander. Here an instance of the argumentumad hominem struck 
me, while the horses were eating their oats and sipping water from a 
mountain rivulet. The prosecuting attorney was a man of uncom- 
mon talent. A by-stander said he could prevail more with twelve 
men than any lawyer in the county, and could ‘ keep a jury in tears a 
half a day about three acres of hemlock-swamp.’ He frequently 
alluded to the defendant as the ‘ old gen’]man,’ always stretching out 
the right arm to its full length, and pointing with the fore-finger to the 
individual in question. ‘This attracted the stare of the whole court, 
which was contorted in one big eye of admiration. I turned and saw 
the defendant, not so very old after all, say about sixty, with a sturdy 
look, shining pate, clear, round, black eye, that never quailed, coun- 
tenance pretty well bronzed, and covered with the slightest imaginable 
smile at this direct appeal. 

‘There he sits!’ exclaimed the attorney, turning about, and con- 
templating him from head to foot. ‘The old gen’l’man don’t do 
things by halves. It’s enough to loos: at him to know that.’ 

He then proceeded to say that he ‘he knew something about him, 
for he had been his lawyer, and a capital client he was, for he paid 
well. But he was as tough as a knot, as stubborn as an oak, as bitter 
as gall, and implacable as the grave. I ask you to look at him, gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’ he continued, again extending his arm; and this 
physiognomical survey was going on when I was compelled to leave 
the court. But I afterward learned that the ‘old gen’l’man’ was 
mulcted in pretty heavy damages, which will teach him hereafter 
to wash his face in buttermilk and not to slander his neighbor. 

The following occurred day before yesterday in ‘Caledonia Céounty.’ 
A case of assault and battery was tried, of which the facts were some- 
thing like these: A Native American Meeting was just snugly organ- 
ized at a tavern, when a lecturer on Romanism would insist on mount- 
ing the tribune to declare his ‘ Facts.’ He had with him a book, with 
some such title, from the front page of which he commenced to read 
the form of a Papal interdict or excommunication, quoted from the 
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‘ Tristram Shandy’ of Laurence Sterne, where Doctor Slop, unable 
to untie the strings of a certain bag, vented his curses in this Catholic 
manner. The chairman of the meeting informed him that his remarks 
were out of place. He ‘thought not.’ The chairman ordered him 
to sit down, under pain of excommunication from the meeting, which 
he promptly and magnanimously declined. Whereupon the former 
proceeded to kick this self-styled Defender of the Faith out of doors. 
The defence, in alluding to the just occasion of the assault, quoted 
the improper character of the book. He said ‘ he was reading from 
ONE STERNS, a licentious character, who went about the country selling 
obscene books !’ It was in rebutting this, that the other counsel read 
a page of Le Fevre’s tender story, which drew the water out of the 
jury’s eyes. So much for courts in the Green Mountain State. On 
the whole, the fortifications of Justice are pretty complete. ‘ Forti- 
fication!’ I heard a gentleman of the bar exclaiming the other day, 
as I poked my head into court, ‘ Fort/-fication !’— Fiftyfication !’ 

Well, (the horses having drunk at that mountain spring, after which 
they nearly ran away up hill) the first thing I noticed was a fortifica- 
tion; not however of the year ’76, but of the year 1, reared by the 
same Hanp that piled up these lofty hills. This so curious monu- 
ment, which has not, that J am aware of, been described in the books 
of any traveller, is worthy of notice. It is a mound of earth about 
four acres in circumference, perfectly level on the top, the inclination 
of the sides and angles as nearly resembling those of a stone fort as 
if it had been built by the most correct rules of science. Yet it has 
been constructed by Nature. It only needs to be mounted with guns, 
manned with the Green Mountain boys, to hold out against any force 
excepting such as stormed at Chepultepec and Cherubusco. 

This country is fitted to make magnanimous heroes. Man must 
have a soul where Nature has. Not long ago some English were 
bantering a very raw Green Mountain boy at a tavern near the bor- 
der. At last Jonathan replied that himself and friends made an offer 
to the President of the United States, when they got their last harvest 
in, and their ’taters dug, and had nothing easier to do, to go and take 
the Canadas for a hundred dollars, but Mr. PoLk wanted them to do 
it for fifty 

By-the-by, ‘speaking of Vermont, and things,’ you have a very 
clever correspondent in these highland regions. Saxe is he hight. I 
saw some very amusing lines of his the other day on Noses; and I 
remember two felicitous verses : 

‘Tue Aqualine proclaims the keenest wit, 
But full of guile as any hawk, or hawker! 

The Turn-up nose, so ancient Horace writ, 
Is every where a scorner and a mocker : 


Some crooked end it secretly proposes ; 
Do u’t hang your hat nor hopes on turn-up noses! 


‘The Gimlet-nose betrays an intermeddler; 
Whene’er you see a gimlet. nose before you, 
It augurs that some new-opinion pedler, 
Or ‘ special agent’ now intends to bore ye ; 
The very chap, who, when he pricks your joint, 
With hideous simile, cries, ‘Don’t you see the point?’ N. W.F. 
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THE OLD WHITE STORE. 


‘OLp faces glimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Oid voices called me from without.’ Tzennrson. 


A wuisrer comes from the Old White Store, 
No longer sought by the busy throng, 
‘ Entrance seek at some other door, 
These walls to the worm Decay belong ! 
Pass on, and pause not, child of sin, 
You would purchase nought that he keeps within !’ 






Unscared by smoke, the weary bird 
Its wing on the chimney-top may fold, 

And shuffling feet are no longer heard 
Crossing the door-sill, as of old: 

When the night-blast shakes its crazy walls, 

In mildewed fiakes the plaster falls. 

























Moss on the sloping roof is green, 
And the cornice wears a dusky tinge ; 
Thick and red may the rust be seen 
On window-bar and grating hinge ; 
And Ruin traces, with cloudy line, 
His own sad name on the faded sign. 






In summer time the swallow flies 
Through broken panes of the sash decayed, 
But hurries back to the free blue skies, 
As if of fearful shapes afraid ; 
And weeds display their sickly leaves 
On window ledge and rotting eaves. 


The ceiling, damp and white with mould, 
Hath lost the paint of other days ; 
The crumbling bricks of the hearth are cold, 
Once bright with the crackling faggot’s blaze ; 
And trails, where unclean things have crept, 
Furrow the dust of floors unswept. 






Dark shelves are draped with cobwebs gray, 
Once laden with goods and costly wares ; 
And wood-worms work their spiral way 
Through mouldering boards and cellar stairs ; 
Counter, and desk, and broKen stool 
Tell a touching tale of Time’s misrule. 






Grass shoots up near the portal wide, 
But spell hath the place to waken thought ; 
Garments there for the blushing bride, 
And winding-sheets for the dead, were bought: 
In sunken graves tall nettles grow, 
And bloom from the bride fled long ago. 
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When came the holidays of yore, 
Flocked thither merry girls and boys, 
For a famous place was the Old White Store 
For tempting gifts and glittering toys ; 
And the farmer, there, full bags of grain 
To market brought in his harvest-wain. 


The shingles, weather-browned and worn, 
Wild winds lift up and bear away, 
As, one by one, the locks are torn 
From a head with age and sorrow gray ; 
And the cheerful homes of the living near 
Comport but ill with a place so drear. 


How lone is the Old White Store at night, 
When lamps at the village casements gleam, 
And sparks that emit a ruddy light 
From the roaring smithy upward stream ! 
Divided reign a fearful pair 


Darkness and Silence, are holding there! Ort, 0 Seta 


SOME THOUGHTS ON LYRIC POETRY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS EXOTIC AND INDIGENOOS. 


Wuart is Lyric Poetry? Blair and others define it to be poetry 
made for singing, with musical accompaniments. In this definition 
they include the heroic ode, the sentimental or Anacreontic Ode, and 
an intermediate order, neither heroic nor sentimental, to which the 
elegant odes of Horace belong. But the name of Lyric, or Ode, is 
now almost exclusively confined to the heroic order, that of Song be- 
ing bestowed on those of a lighter and softer character. It is right 
that this separation should be made; for, although the numberless 
songs which cumber our music-stands are undoubtedly lyrics, being 
poetry made to be sung to music, how could we ever bring ourselves 
to class ‘ A Babe lay Sleeping,’ or ‘ My own Pretty Rose,’ along with 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ or Smollett’s ‘Qde to Independence? Dis- 
missing, therefore, the sentimental or Anacreontic order, and all 
other orders whatsoever, we shall here confine ourselves to the study 
of the heroic lyric, or legitimate ode. 

The chief characteristics of the ode are sublimity and pathos. In 
some Lyrics but one of these qualities is developed ; in others they 
are united ; in others again they alternate with each other in quick 
transition, as in Collins’ ‘Ode on the Passions.’ A certain grandeur 
of conception and loftiness of expression are required in the ode ; 
and though it embraces a vast variety of subjects, they must all par- 
take of the same dignity and tenderness, in a greater or less degree. 
The heroic ode is not (now) necessarily adapted toe music. 


The most ancient lyrics which we possess are those contained in 
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the Bible, which are all, with one or two exceptions, of a sacred 
character. The songs of Miriam, of Moses, of Deborah and Barak, 
the Psalms and many of the Prophecies, are lyrical poems of the 
first rank; and independently of that peculiar penetrating power 
which belongs to the language of inspiration, contain poetry which 
for majesty and beauty, for loftiness of conception and elegant sim- 
plicity of diction, has never been surpassed by any human effort. 
We have a theory respecting the song of triumph which greeted 
David on his return from slaying the Giant of Gath; namely, that it 
was some lofty strain of lyric poetry, of which the words ‘ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands,’ formed the 
constantly recurring burden or chorus. We are told that the maidens 
‘answered one another as they played ;’ and this gives us the idea of 
a song of many parts, which, rising and swelling in a gradually as- 
cending scale, burst ever and anon into the loud triumphant chorus 
recorded by the sacred writer. All this is mere conjecture, cer- 
tainly ; but it receives a sort of color from the fact, mentioned in a 
subsequent chapter, that the fame of the song had spread into foreign 
lands, and was alluded to by the strangers with whom David dwelt. 
Among the Greeks, we need only mention the names of Pindar 
and Anacreon, Alczeus and Sappho, and of Horace among the Ro- 
mans, to recall to the scholar the noblest efforts of the lyric Muse. 
Pindar, indeed, is considered the mighty master of the ode, to whose 
unapproachable grandeur no mere modern has ever attained. 
Preéminent among the lyrics which adorn our own far-diffused 
language stands Dryden’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ usually called 
‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ which the author himself declared to be ‘the 
best ode that ever was or ever will] be written!’ The venerable poet 
was in his sixty-sixth year when it was composed. One account 
states that he took a fortnight to write it; while another relates how 
Lord Bolingbroke found him one morning pacing his room with dis- 
ordered steps, his eyes ‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’ and his whole ap- 
pearance betokening some unusual agitation ; and on his visitor 
inquiring the cause of his excitement, Dryden replied ; ‘T have been 
up all night; my musical friends made me promise to write them an 
ode for their feast of St. Cecilia ; I have been so struck with the sub- 


ject which occurred to me that I could not leave it till I had com- 


pleted it. Here it is, finished at one sitting.’ ‘These different ac- 
counts,’ says Scott, in his ‘ Life of Dryden,’ ‘ are not so contradictory 
as they may at first sight appear. It is possible that Dryden may 
have completed at one sitting the whole ode, and yet have employed 
a fortnight or much more in the corrections. There is strong inter- 
nal evidence to show that the poem was (speaking with reference to 
its general structure,) wrought off at once.’ We perfectly agree 
with this opinion, and can see no reason to doubt the explanation 
given by the lucid mind of Scott. To quote from this well-known 
poem would be superfluous. : 
Next in rank to this, if not coéqual with it, we would class Milton’s 
sublime ‘ Hymn on the Nativity ;’ probably the noblest sacred lyric 
to be found out of the Bible. It is a majestic poem, flowing on with 
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a still increasing power, like a river rolling on its course, It was 
written, we are told, in his twenty-first year, and is as great an honor 
to his youth as ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his age. Collins’s ‘Ode on the 
Passions’ is another famous lyric, but we confess we do not admire 
it so much as it is the fashion todo. There seems to be a sort of 
‘ got-up’ enthusiasm about it, very different from the fine spontaneous 
flow of feeling observable in the two poems mentioned above. The 
beautiful recitative at the commencement is the finest part of it, and 
the picture of Fear the most natural and truthful. Fear, Anger and 
Despair, Hope, Revenge, Pity, Jealousy, Melancholy, Cheerfulness 
and Joy, in succession seize and sound the instruments most suited 
to their character. Thus Revenge ‘ beats the double-drum,’ Melan- 
choly sounds the ‘mellow horn,’ Joy the ‘brisk viol,’ and so on. 
The conception of this ode is highly imaginative. 

We once heard a gentleman, after repeating with enthusiasm some 
portions of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ authoritatively declare that Gray wrote 
nothing else that was good for any thing; and we have somewhere 
seen the same assertion made in print; but how differently do dif- 
ferent persons judge of the same thing! To us, Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
appears tame in comparison with his lofty and beautiful odes. There 
is as much difference between them as there is between a highly 
cultivated but perfectly level plain, and the wild magnificence of 
mountain scenery ; tumbling torrents, impetuous water-falls, beetling 
precipices, and hanging mists enveloping all in a dim, mysterious, 
semi-translucent obscurity. Both are beautiful in their kind ; but how 
much more striking, how much more interesting to the eye and mind 
of the lover of nature are the beauties of the one than of the other! 
It is said that Gray occupied seventeen years in writing and correct- 
ing the ‘ Elegy ;’ and, as a friend to whom we once mentioned the 
circumstance said, ‘It bears the marks of it.’ ‘ The Bard’ and the 
‘Progress of Poesy’ are his finest odes. In the former, sublimity is 
the predominant feature ; in the latter, beauty. There is a wonder- 
ful power in ‘ The Bard;’ a fearful energy of description, a wild 
impetuosity, that hurries you along, and withal a richness and pictu- 
resqueness of imagery nowhere surpassed. ‘The Progress of Poesy’ 
is a less powerful, but exquisitely beautiful lyric, rising sometimes 
into strains of majestic and lofty melody. The ‘ Ode on Eton Col- 
lege’ is a fine specimen of the pathetic lyric, ‘most musical, most 
melancholy ;’ and has been so often quoted from, that many of its 
expressions, as has been said of Hudibras, have almost become in- 
corporated with the language. Such are, ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise ;’ ‘ The tear, forgot as soon as shed;’ ‘ Moody 
madness laughing wild,’ etc 

There is a most singular lyric, called the ‘ Song to David,’ the pro- 
duction of Christopher Smart, an unhappy poet, who lived about a 
century ago, and was contemporary with Gray. He was a man of 
genius and learning, but so deplorably irregular in his habits as to 
destroy at once his fortune, his happiness and his reason. After 
spending the best years of his life in dissipation and folly, he became 
insane, and was confined in a mad-house, where he was denied the 
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use of writing materials; and we are told that portions of the ‘Son 
to David,’ which was composed in the sane intervals of his woful 
malady, were, for want of pens and paper, indented with a key on 
the wainscotted walls of his cell. Alas! how much of misery had 
those walls enclosed ; and how hard was the fate of the poor maniac 
before enlightened Humanity had found a way to treat his sore afflic- 
tion better than stripes, and cruelty, and privation ! 

The ‘Song to David’ is one of the most curious compositions in the 
language. The whole conception of it is perfectly unique. The 
idea of writing so long a poem, (one handel and sixteen stanzas, or 
six hundred and ninety-six lines) in praise of any mere man, living or 
dead, is in itself so strange a thing as at once to attract attention. - In 
its construction there is a singular mixture of method and wildness, 
which is no doubt a pretty good reflection of the unhappy poet’s 
mind. Some parts of it are certainly poor enough ; but it contains 


passages of beauty, and even sublimity. The following verse is finely 
and strongly conceived : 


‘Tey them, I am,’ Jenovan said * At once above, beneath, around, 
To Moses ; and Earth heard in dread, All Nature, without voice or sound, 


And smitten to the heart, | Replied, ‘O Lorp, thou Art!’’ 


In the stanzas which follow, we seem to have the original of Byron’s 
far-famed enumeration of things that are ‘sweet :’ 


‘Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, Sweet the musicians’s ardor beats 

And drops upon the leafy limes ; While his vague inind ’s in search of sweets, 
Sweet Herman’s fragrant air; The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweet is the lily’s silver bell. Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers’ smell The language of the turtle-dove, 
That watch for early prayer. Paired to thy swelling chord ; 

Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, Sweeter with every grace endued, 

Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence ; The glory of thy gratitude 
Sweet when the lost arrive : i Respired unto the Lorp.’ 


After enumerating in the same manner many things which are 
‘strong,’ ‘ beauteous,’ and ‘ precious,’ and giving in all the preference 


to his subject, the poet concludes his strange lay in the following sin- 
gular and striking manner : 


‘GLortovus the sun in mid career, ‘Glorious, more glorious, is the crown, 
Glorious the assembled fires appear, Of Him who brought salvation down, 
Glorious the comet’s train : By meekness called Thy Son ; 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm, Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
Glorious the ALMIGHTY’S stretched-out arm, | And now the matchless deed ’s achieved, 
Glorious the enraptured main: Determined, dared and done!’ 


‘Who now reads Cowley?’ inquired Pope, more than a hundred 
and twenty years ago. If the question was appropriate then, it is 
even more sonow. Cowley’s poems, and especially his odes, are now 
held in small repute. Yet his odes are.not without merit. That on 
the Resurrection is vivid and striking, though marred with false phi- 
losophy ; and the ‘Ode on the death of Mr. William Harvey’ is a 
mournful lament, which, in the perfect naturalness and reality of its 
grief, surpasses, in our opinion, Milton’s so-much-admired Lycidas. 
The touching allusions to the books they had read, and the literary 
recreations they had enjoyed together, must be appreciated by every 
one who, like sweet Mary Howitt, despises ‘the pleasure that is not 
partaken.’ We shall renew these ‘Thoughts’ hereafter. 


lora. 
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STANZAS 
ABSENT WIFE, 


SHALL we meet again together, 
As in happy days of old, 
When around our winter fire-side 
Many merry tales were told? 
When the Yule-log sparkled brightly, 
And still brighter every eye, 
As we reck’d not of the tempest, 
In its wild wrath shouting by ? 


Shall we meet again together 
On the green and sunny plain, 
With the tall grass round us waving, 
And the billowy, ripened grain ? 
Where we scared the timid rabbit 
And the speckled prairie-hen, 
From the morning till the twilight — 
Shall we wander there again? 


Shall we hear once more together 
The soft ripple of that stream 

Whose tones were wont to gladden us, 
Like the music of a dream? 

Where in forest-paths we lingered, 
Or with arm in arm stole on, 

Till the silver stars had faded, 
And the witching moonlight gone ? 


Shall we meet again, sweet mother, 
With that dear one by our side, 

Whom our hearis have loved to cherish, 
In the fulness of their pride ? 

Whom we oft have watched together, 
In each sunny hour of glee, 

While we blest the glorious Giver 
That such gentle ones could be ? 


Shall we weep again together 
For the loved and early gone, 
As with noiseless steps we linger 
Near each dear sepulchral stone ? 
Watching long, till Evening draweth 
Her dark pall around their bed, 
And with folded hands above them, 
Breathe our blessings o’er the dead ? 


Shall we meet yet, Love! together, 
In that spirit-clime on high, 

Where the blest of earth are gathered, 
And the heart’s best treasures lie ? 

Where each deathless soul retaineth 
All it knew or loved of yore, 

Shall we — Father, Son and Mother — 


Meet above to part no more ? =. Wi Gaeeoeams 


Stockholm, (Sweden,) November, 1847. 
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Lays oF Love AND FAITH: WITH OTHER FUGITIVE PoEMs. 
volume. pp. 184. Philadelphia: Linpsay AND BLAKISTON. 


By Geo. W. Betuune. In one 
One may be always sure, in listening to the public ministrations, or reading the 
writings, in prose or verse, of Dr. Beruunr, to find the speaker or author not only 
simple and clear, but undeniably moved by the true emotions of his heart. He never 
‘ pumps up a feeling.’ In looking over the pages before us, we feel a sort of ‘ second- 
hand pride’ in their production. There are many poems interspersed through the 
volume which were written for the KnickersockeEr, and which have been trans- 
planted from its pages to the columns of nearly every literary and news journal in 
the United States. Of these, the reader will especially remember the beautiful lines 
‘To my Mother,’ ‘To my Wife,’ and that touching and most felicitous tribute to a 
lovely young lady, who had been taken away in the morning of life, ‘ Early Lost, 
Early Saved.’ The following is the author’s modest and admirable preface : 
‘ AS one arranges in a simple vase 
A little store of unpretending flowers, 
So gathered I some records of past hours, 
And trust them, gentle reader, to thy grace ; 
Nor hope that in my pages thou wilt trace 
The brilliant proof of high poetic powers; 
But dear memorials of my happy days, 
When Heaven shed blessings on my heart, like showers 
Clothing with beauty ev’n the desert place; 
Till 1, with thankful gladness in my looks, 
Turned me to Gop, sweet nature, loving friends, 
Curist’s little children, well-worn ancient books, 
The charm of art, the rapture music sends, 
And sang away the grief that on man’s lot attends.’ 

Beautiful as are these lines, they yet contain one word which we should be glad to 
see changed in a subsequent edition. This is the word ‘ hope’ in the fifth line. The 
author, it seems to us, might hope—nay, he should do so, out of the regard in which 
he holds his readers—that proof of high poetic powers might be found in his volume. 
He might hope this without altogether expecting it; and this we take to have been his 
meaning. One word as to the external execution of the book before us. It is a 
luxury of typography ; fine white paper, large clear types, admirably impressed, and 
the whole tastefully bound. Outwardly, it appeals at once to the eye, as inwardly it 
will to the heart, of the reader. Without presenting a ‘ rivulet of print with a mea- 
dow of margin,’ the matter-full pages have yet ‘ample room and verge enough’ to 
set out, in clear relief, the beauty of the thoughts not less than the ‘ types,’ which 
are but their ‘shadows.’ All well-printed volumes like this exercise a wholesome 
influence over the taste and liberality of subsequent publishers. 


Literary Notices. 


Facts AND Fanctgs For Scuoot-Day ReapinG: a Sequel to ‘Morals of Manners.’ By Miss 


SEDGWICK, author of ‘Home,’ ‘ Poor Rich Man and Kich Poor Man,’ ete. New-York and London: 
WILeEy AND PuTNaAM. 


We think this little volume will be set down as being in Miss Sepewicx’s very best 
vein. We have read it through with great pleasure ; we have seen, in our own im- 
mediate circle, this pleasure enjoyed by old and young, with the greatest zest ; and we 
know that its lessons are replete with practical wisdom. We have sometimes thought, 
if indeed we have not before remarked, that some of Miss Sep@wick’s ‘ good’ charac- 
ters, as heretofore developed in her moral and domestic writings, have been too pre- 
eminently good ; so good, in fact, that as models they were discouraging to the virtu- 
ous aspirations of the best-intentioned persons in the world ; being marks so high as to 
be above all reasonable emulation. Not so in the little book under notice. It touches 
briefly but forcibly upon numerous topics connected with the physical, intellectual and 
moral well-being of society ; and the writers’s positions are enforced by admirable il- 
lustrative examples. We heartily commend the book to our readers, alike at home 
and abroad. 


Poems sy James RussEL_t Lowe tu. Second Series. In one volume. pp. 184, Cambridge: GeorcEe 
Nicuors. Boston: B. B. Mussey aND Company. 


WE announce, and it is all that we have present space to do, a new volume of poems 
by Lowe tt. It is heralded by this sweet and tender ascriptive sonnet to the author’s 
wife, and dedicated ‘ to the ever fresh and happy memory of little BLancue,’ their in- 
fant daughter: 


‘Il THOUGHT our love at full, but I did err; 

Joy’s wreath drooped o’er mine eyes; I could not see 
That sorrow in our happy world must be 

Love’s deepest spokesman and interpreter ; 
But, as a mother feels her child first stir 

Under her heart, so felt I instantly 

Deep in my soul another bond to thee 

Thrill with that life we saw depart from her: 

O mother of our angel-child! twice-dear! 

Death knits as well as parts, and still, I wis, 

Her tender radiance shail enfold us here, 

Even as the light, borne up by inward biiss, 
Threads the void glooms of space without a fear, 
To print on farthest stars her pitying kiss.’ 


CrHarcoaLt Sketcues: Seconp Serres. By the late Josepn C. Neat. 


! In one volume. pp. 192. 
New-York: Burcess, STRINGER AND ComPANY. 


Here are eighteen more of those laughter-moving sketches, combining the exuberant 
wit, comic burlesqueness, plain common sense, and practical philosophy, for which the 
writings of our lamented contemporary and friend have long been noted as remark- 


able. But for the pressure upon our pages, which will be sufficiently apparent to the 
reader, we should illustrate the features above enumerated by copious extracts from 
the volume itself. Leaving this, however, for future consideration, we commend the 
present work to general favor, as well on the ground of its merits, as for the reason 
that it is put forth by his amiable and accomplished widow, who in presenting it to the 
public has fulfilled a pious duty to the memory of her departed husband. The volume 
is liberally and most admirably illustrated by Daruey, the best of our humorous na- 
tive draftsmen. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Biackwoop on American AutTuors AND ‘ Autuor.tines.’— Looking the other 
day over the well-filled columns of ‘ Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, we 
remarked that decided praise was awarded to an article in the November number of 
Biackwoop’s Magazine on such ‘ American literature’ as is represented by a few of 
the volumes in Witey anv Purtnam’s ‘ Library of American Books. We sent at 
once to procure the number for perusal, and shall now proceed to lay the result before 
the reader. Let us premise that, in connexion with two or three of our contempora- 
ries, we have been accused of having been actuated by personal prejudice in our no- 
tices of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ ‘Great Abel and the Little Manhattan,’ ete., of Mr. Cor- 
NELIUs Matuews, and of ‘Count Julian’ and kindred labors by Mr. W. Gitmore 
Simms. This, as our readers are aware, we have not only disclaimed, but have re- 
peatedly shown, by passages from other reviews of these writers, that our own im- 
pression of their characteristics was held in common with the public and the highest 
literary authorities of the country. We have quoted, for example, among other peri- 
odicals, the ‘ North-American Review,’ (which is pronounced in the article we are con- 
sidering, to be ‘in no respect inferior to its brethren on the British side of the Atlantic,’) 
in the strongest corroboration of all our own recorded views of these writers, and we 
now find our opinions fully confirmed on the other side of the water, by a journal ob- 
viously as uninfluenced by personal bias as have been the judgments of the ‘ North- 
American’ and the Knickersocker. Of course the reviewer leaves unconsidered 
our most distinguished authors, ‘the merits of such well-known writers as Irvine, 
Coorer, Prescott, Emerson, CHANNING, and others; but he claims to have ‘ taken 
up a pretty large handful’ of lesser authors for examination. He remarks: 

‘Our collection will be acknowledged, we think, to be no bad sample of the whole. At all events 
we have shaken from our sheaf two or three unprofitable ears, and one in particular, so empty, and 
so rotten withal, that to hang over it for close examination was impossible. How it happens that 
the publishers of the series have admitted to the ‘ Library of American Books’ —as if it were a 
book —a thing called ‘ Big Abel and the Little Manhattan,’ is to us, at this distance from the scene 
of operations, utterly inexplicable. It is just possible that the author may have earned a reputable 
name in some other department of letters ; (!) pity, then, be should forfeit both it and his character 
for sanity by this outrageous attempt at humor. Perhaps he is the potent editor of some American 
broad-sheet, of which publishers stand in awe. (!) We know not ; of this only we are sure, that 
more heinous trash was never before exposed to public view. We read two chapters of it— more, 
we are persuaded, than any other person in England has accomplished —and then threw it aside 


with asort of charitable contempt. For the sake of all parties, readers, critics, publishers and the 
author himself, it should be buried at once out of sight, with other things noisome and corruptible.’ 


Mr. Maruews is thus’ summarily dismissed ; but before he passes from our hands, 
we must, in justice to the publishers of the ‘ Library of American Books,’ enlighten 
our Scottish contemporary with the fact, which we derive from themselves, that when 
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they found ‘Great Abel and the Little Manhattan’ announced by their editor as in 
press, they offered the writer of that ‘ production’ their cheque for a hundred dollars 
if he would withdraw it from the series ; but the offer was indignantly declined. The 
kind of ‘ awe’ in which American publishers stand of Mr. Marnews may be inferred 
from this characteristic circumstance. The work was issued, and as a matter of 
course, dropped dead-born from the press, despite the reverbatory ‘ puffs’ of a small 
clique of small ‘ Mutual Admirationists.’ 

Our old-time correspondent, NarHanteEL Hawruorne, is praised and criticized with 
good discrimination. ‘ He reminds us,’ says the reviewer, ‘of SreeLe and Appison. 
The ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse’ is occasionally written with an elegance of style 
which may almost bear comparison with that of Wasuineton Irvine ; and although 
it is certainly inferior to the works of that author in taste and judgment, and what- 
ever may be described as artistic talent, it exhibits deep traces of thought and reflec- 
tion. What can our own circulating-libraries be about? At ail our places of sum- 
mer resort they drug us with the veriest trash, without a spark of vitality in it, and 
here are tales and sketches, like these of Naruanien Hawrnorne, which it would 
have done one’s heart good to have read under shady coverts, or sitting —no unplea- 
sant lounge —by the sea-side, on the rolling shingles of the beach.’ Liberal quota- 
tions are made from Mr. Hawrnorne’s writings, in justification of the high praise 
awarded by the reviewer. In relation to Mr. Simms, (whose name, by-the-by, is 
spelled wrongly throughout the article,) we have among others the following remarks: 
‘ The first book we opened of this series is one called, with a charming alliteration, 
‘Views and Reviews,’ by the author of ‘ The Yemassee, etc.,’ whom we fortunately 
learn, from another quarter, to be a gentleman of the more commodious name of Mr. 
Sims; and the first words which caught our eye were ‘ Americanism in Literature,’ 
printed in capital letters, it being the title of an essay which has for its object to sti- 
mulate the Americans to the formation of a national literature. This appears to be a 
favorite subject with a certain class of their writers, more distinguished for ardor than 
for judgment.’ According to Mr. Sims, ‘all the literati of Europe are manifestly in 
league to sap the constitution and destroy the independence of America ; and, at this 
very time, its own men of letters—the traitors !—are seeking a European reputa- 
tion. Truly, a state of alarm which may be described as unparalleled.’ ‘ Fear- 
ful to contemplate! There can be no safety for the United States as long as people 
will read Butwer and Dickens instead of our ‘ Yemassee’ and our ‘ Wigwams and 
Cabins!’ There is forcible satire in this. 'The reviewer continues : 

‘ WiLL a national literature come the sooner for the banishment of all other literature? If Mr. 
Sims makes his escape into the woods, and sits there naked and ignorant as a savage, will inspiration 
visit him? Willtrying to wn-educate his mind, however successful he may be in the attempt — and 
he has really carried his efforts in this direction to a most heroic length— exactly enable him or any 
other to compete with this dreaded influence of foreign literature? + + + No nation was ever hurt, 
as far as we have heard, by the light of genius shining on it from another. And as to this national 
literature, though it will not obey the conjurations of Mr. Sims, we may be quite sure that, in due 
time, it will make its appearance. America can no more b-gin a literature, nc more start fresh from 
its woods and its prairies, than we here in England could commence a literature; neither can it any 
more abstract itself from the influence of its own institutions, the temper of its people, its history, 
its natural scenery, than we here in England can manumit ourselves from the influence of the age in 
which we live. These things determine themselves by their own laws. You may as well call out to 
the tides of the ocean to flow this way or that, as think to control these great tidal movements of the 
human miud. America cannot begin a literature, for it must look up to the same well-head, or 
rather to the same mountain-streams as ourselves ; neither do we suppose that it is seriously anxious 
to disclaim all connexion with Bacon and SHaksPeare, Mitton and Locke; but it can, and will 
continue and carry on a literature of its own in a separate stream, bratiching from what we must be 
permitted to call, for some time at least, the main current ; and which, now diverging from that, and 


now approaching to it, will at length wear for itself a deep and independeut channel. But such 
slow and gradual progress of things by no meaus seems to suit the impetuous patriotism of Mr. 
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Sims. He is possessed evidently with the idea that some great explosion of natione! genius would 
suddenly take place if the people would but resolve upon it. - + + One would think he was fighting 
over again the War of Independence. Or has some old speech of Mr. O'ConNELu’s on the ‘ Repeal 
of the Union’ got shuffled among his papers? One expects the sentence to close with the reiterated 
quotation : 


‘Wnro would be rrez, themselves must strike the blow !’ 


As the freedom Mr. Sims is struggling for is the release from superior genius, superior intelligence, 
from philosophy and taste, we may surely congratulate him, at least, on his own personal attainment 
of it. He has ‘struck the blow’ for himself— whatever blow was necessary. He is free. Free, and 
as barren, asthe north wind. Free as the loose and blinding sand upon a gusty day —aud about as 
pleasing and as profitable.’ 

We yield our full assent to the assumption that ‘ whatever is most excellent in the 
literature of every country is precisely that which belongs to humanity and not to the 
nation. What is dearest and most prized at home is exactly that which has a world-wide 
celebrity and a world-wide interest ; that which touches tlic sympathies of all men. _Are 
the highest truths national ? Is there any trace of locality in the purest and noblest sen- 
timents? We invariably find that the same writers and the same passages of their works 
which are most extolled at home are the most admired abroad. Nationality one is sure to 
have, whether desirable or not, but the great writers of every people are unquestionably 
those who, without foregoing their national character, rise to be countrymen of the world.’ 
Mr. Simms’s ridiculous remarks in relation to the ‘ purposes of history’ are regarded by 
Biackwoop in precisely the same light in which they were held by this Magazine: 
‘ He is disposed to break loose entirely from all the past. History with him, as history, 
is utterly worthless. It is absolutely of no value save as it affords a raw material for 
novels and romances. One would hardly credit that a man could utter such an ab- 
surdity, yet it is formally divulged.’ Of the ‘'Tales of the Wigwam and the Cabin’ 
the reviewer says: ‘ They seem to be neither good nor bad; it would be a waste of 
time to cast about for the exact epithet which should characterize them. All his stories 
put together are not equal in value to a few words he quotes from the brief authentic 
memoir of Danie Boong, that stout-hearted, fearless man, who walked the untrodden 
forest alone, with as little disquiet as we parade the streets of a populous city.’ Of the 
strong-minded but somewhat eccentric Miss Marcaret Fuuter, it is observed : 

‘Tuts lady is by no means given to the flagrant absurdities of the gentleman we have just parted 
with, (Mr. Srmms,) but in her writings there isa constant effort to be forcible, which leads her always 
a little on the wrong side of good taste and common sense. There is an uneasy and ceaseless labor 
to be brilliant and astute. The reader is perpetually impressed with the effort that is put forth in 
his favor ; an ambiguous claim, and the only oue that is made upon his gratitude. Among this lady’s 
criticisms upon English poets, we remarked some names, very highly lauded, of which we in England 
have heard little or nothing. This, in our crowded literature, where so much of both what is good 
and what is bad escapes detection, is no proof of an erroneous judgment on her part. We, on the 
contrary, may have been culpably neglectful. But when we looked at the quotations she makes to 
support the praise she gives, we were speedily relieved from any self-reproach of this description. 
Passages are cited for applause, in which there is neither distinguishable thought, nor elegance of 
diction, nor even an attempt at melody of verse; passages which could have won upon her only (and 
herein these quotations, if they fail of giving a fair representation of the poet, serve at least to cha- 
racterize the critic,) could have won upon her only by a seeming air of profundity, by their utter con- 


tempt of perspicuous language, and a petulant disregard of even that rhythm, or regulated harmony, 
which has been supposed to distinguish verse from prose. . . . ‘Miss FULLER sometimes attains, 


and keeps for a while, the level of common-place. But we (o not remember in the whole of her 
two volumes a single passage where she rises to an excellence above this. If we did, we should be 
happy to quote it.’ . - 


Of Mr. Por’s ‘ Tales’ the reviewer remarks, that while they cannot be called com- 
mon-place, they evince little taste and much analytic power. One is not sorry to have 
read them — one has no desire to read them twice.’ His style ‘ has nothing peculiarly 
commendable ; and when the embellishments of metaphor and illustration are attempt- 
ed, they are awkward, strained and infelicitous. The effect of his descriptions, as of 
his story, depends never upon any bold display of the imagination, but on the agglomera- 
tion of incidents, enumerated in the most veracious manner.’ Such is the tenor of 
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the article in Biackwoop, which is written in an evident spirit of candor, and with 
much discrimination. Our trans-atlantie neighbors are no longer disposed to under- 
rate our literature, and especially the merits of those who have conferred upon it its 
highest honors. Witness the following, which we take from a highly commendatory 
notice of GriswoLp’s ‘ Prose-Writers of America,’ in a late issue of the ‘ London 
Morning Chronicle.’ It is a just tribute, kindly conveyed: 


‘ ComING so late into the field as the Americans have done, and finding the harvest well-nigh reaped, 
it is rather surprising that they should have seen so much to do, and have done it so well. Philoso- 
phers like FranKLIN and Epwarps, theologians and moralists like Dwigut and CHANNING ; jurists 
such as MARSHALL, Kent and Story; political essayists like Hamitton and Everett; novelists 
like Brown and Cooper, (WasHINGTON I[xvING is a universal genius;) historians like BANCROFT, 
Prescort, and Sparks, are names which in their mere mention carry their own ovation. . . . Nor, 
while felling their primeval forests, and subduing the untilled earth to the uses of man, have the 
muse’s notes been silent among them. In our own day Bryant, HALLEcK and LoNGFELLOw are 
men who belong toa high, perhaps the highest order of lyrical genius. But why ask of the dawn 
the effulgent glories of noon-day, or the softer radiance of eventide? They have yet chosen rather 
to worship reverently at the shrine of the great bards who have gone before, in the land from which 
their fathers came, than to essay new ways of poetising. In these they take pride, for they are to 
them, as to us, an imperishable heritage. And now that the sources of discord between Britain and 
America have been dried up, we look to such recollections as these to tighten the bonds of unity, and 


to restore that intimacy of feeling which should exist between the two great branches of the British 
race.’ 


We welcome these sentiments in the spirit in which they are expressed ; and while 
we admit the justice which assigns to our ‘small lights’ in literature that proper place 


which they occupy at home, we confess to a sensitive pride in the fame of those 
writers who reflect honor upon themselves and their country. 


Tue Last Impress or Deatru.—It has often been stated, and generally believed 
to be true, that in death a calm repose takes sole possession of the features, even of 


the worst of men: 


‘No anger, nor passion, nor shame, 
Can redden the innocent clay :’ 


but the following passage from a letter descriptive of a visit made by the writer to the 
crypts of the Capuchin Friars at Malta, (who are never buried, but when dead are 
placed in niches, dressed as in life,) would seem to controvert that idea: 


‘THE flesh was firm, the limbs retained their shape, the lips their color; the very eye-lashes and 
nails were perfectly preserved ; and the eyes themselvés, though fixed, did not look dead or rayless. 
It was a frightful mockery of life, because so frightfully real. I could see no difference between those 
mummies and their death-like brethren up stairs ; whose long confinement in the cloister, and strict 
adherence to the most severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their bodies, quenched the fire of 
their eyes, and banished all expression from their faces. But when I went nearer, in order to ex- 
amine them regularly one by one, I saw that the Capuchins, who have thus the secret of triumphing 
over corruption, and, outwardly at least, would seem to set even death at defiance, had altogether 
failed in one most important point. They had preserved the bodies from decay; they had clothed 
them in the garments they were wont to wear ; they had marvellously banished the likeness of death; 
the skin, the hair, the hands, were as those of living beings; but, with all their art, they had been 
powerless to efface from the countenance of each one of these dead men the seal which the soul had 
stamped thereon as itdeparted. All the faces wore the expression with which they had died; differ- 
ent according to their various tempéraments, but fixed, immutable, unchangeably eloquent of the 
exact frame of mind in which they had separately met thatawful hour. It even seemed as though 
in this expressive look (the last trace of spirit petrified as it were on the dead face,) might be read 
not only the record of their dying moments, but also the history of their past lives; showing how the 
good man, humble and sincere, had departed in peace ; and how the disappointed, ambitious soul had 
clung to a life which years of asceticism had vainly sought to render odious. It is sufficient, however, 
to look ony once in their faces, to lose instantaneously the effect of the delusion, which is so striking 


at a first glance. The imitation of life, cunning as it is, fails altogether before this palpable evidence 
of their having undergone the last dread trial.’ 


4 


: 
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Anniversary Festival of Saint Nicholas. 


AGarn it becomes our pleasant duty, as the elected 
official organ of the ‘ Saint Nicholas Society,’ to 
spread before our readers the proceedings at the last 
anniversary festival of the benevolent Saint, cele- 
brated at the City Hotel, on the evening of the sixth 
ultimo. The society, in full representation, assembled 
at five o’clock in the spacious receiving-rooms in their 
occupancy, when the newly-elected officers Were in- 
stalled with the usual impressive forms ; the traditional 
cockéd-hat, and other regalia of office, being handed 

by the late President, Hon. Samuet Jones, to the chairman of the Committee of In- 
auguration, by whom they were presented, with appropriate address and response, to 
the new Presipent. The following gentlemen compose ‘ the Faculty’ of the society : 


JOHN A. KING, Esquirs, Presrpenrt. 


JAMES DE PEYSTER OGDEN, 

HAMILTON, FISH tviou Paseo 
EGBERT BENSON, 

WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, TrREasvRER. 

SAMUEL G. RAYMOND, Secretary. 


ALFXANDER I, COTHEAL, Ass’r. Secretary. 


MANAGERS. 
JAMES H. KIP, ABRAHAM FARDON, Jr., 
THOS. CHARDAVOYNE, | ELIAS G. DRAKE, 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, } JAMES R MANLEY, M. D., 
JACOB ANTHONY, } HARMAN C. WESTERVELT, 
WILLIAM J. VAN WAGENEN, CHARLES R SWORDS, 
FRANCIS V. MANY, | JACOB R. NEVIUS. 


REV. THOMAS E. VERMILYE, D.D.,2 ¢ 
REV. WILLIAM L. JOHNSON, D. D., MAPLAING. 


JOHN W. FRANCIS. M. D. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M D., } Consurtino Pasrcrane. 


WILLIAM H. HOBART, M. D. > 
JOHN G. ADAMS, M. D,, ’ } Purercrane. 


STEWARDS. 


PIERRE M. IRVING, JAMES BREATH, 

L. GAYLORD CLARK, AARON B. HAYS, 

NICHOLAS LOW, CHAS. R. SWORDS, 
JOHN T. STAGG. 


Marrers of business being all concluded, the Society and its guests moved, to the 
sound of inspiriting martial music from Daqpwortn’s band, toward the dining-hall. 
We shall not attempt to do justice to the scene which the elaborately-ornamented 
tables presented ; loaded down as they were with the richest potables and edibles, 
and flanked at the sides and at either end by venerable colored servants, bedight in 
the rich uniform of the early days of the Manhaddoes. The good old Dutch viands 
were not wanting to complete the assortment of the groaning board. There were 
kole-slau, rolletjies, spack-and-applejes, pads-eggs, oli-koéks, krullers, kookies, 
and other the like dainties; not forgetting, when the time came, and opportunity 
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served, the puffs of pensive pipes, the schnaps, and the ‘St. Nicholas Punch.’ But 
let us go back and seat the company, whom we have left standing. The blessing 
was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Jounson ; the chair was taken by the President, Joun 
A. Kina, Esq., who had on his right his immediate predecessor, Hon. Samuen Jones, 
and around him, among the guesis, the Rev. Dr. Wainwricut, the two Chaplains of 
the Society. Rev. Dr. Scooonmaxker, of Queens’ County, and Rev. Mr. Jonnson, of 
Jamaice, Long Island; Capt. Breese, of the United States’ Navy, Mr. Samve. 
Lover, the popular author, the Orator of the Seciety, Cuartes F. Horrman, and the 
Presidenis of several of the other benevolent societies. Before the toasts were an- 


nounced, the Presipent rose, amidst prolonged applause, and spoke substantially as 
follows: 


‘In rising to address you on this occasion, I should fail to express the sense of my obligations to 
you, if [delayed for a moment to return my dutiful acknowledgments for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me, by electing me President of this Society. An honor, be assured, both deeply 
felt and fully appreciated. It has been the custom on many of our anniversaries for the presiding 
officer to discourse somewhat upon the early history and character of our Dutch forefathers ; and in 
following so good an example, I may perhaps be allowed briefly to state some of the causes which 
induced our hardy ancestors to cross the broad ocean, here to found a city and an empire; to trace 
in a concise manner the progress of their descendants, in numbers, wealth and power; until they 
and their associates from other climes and nations are now part and parcel of the noblest city in the 
western hemisphere. 

‘It was not until the early part of the sixteenth century that permanent settlements were at- 
tempted on the northern and eastern parts of this continent, three of which were nearly of equal 
date. In 1608 Cuampxatn laid the foundation of the city of Quebec ; and in the same year James- 
town, in Virginia, received its first colonists. In 1609 HENDRIK Hupson, sailing in the employ of 
some Dutch merchants, entered our noble bay, and sailed up the river that now bears his name. A 
little later, in 1629, a band of Pilgrims landed on the rock at Plymouth, safe from the hand of perse- 
cution and the storms of the ocean. ‘Two hundred and forty years ago the noble river that now 
ebbs and flows beside us, and which bears upon its broad bosom the surplus products of our own and 
other lands, received the first keel that had traversed the wide Atlantic. To Holland then, to that 
remarkable country, gaiued from and defended against the waves of the ocean by the toil and vigi- 
lance of its inhabitants, do we owe the germ of the city of New-York. It was not until 1610 that any 
settlement was made upon the!sland of Manhattan, nor until 1623 that New-Amsterdam was found- 
ed, under a charter granted to the Dutch West India Company, which gave to them the exclusive 
right to trade for twenty-four years to the West Indies, Africa, and other places. It established also 
a government for the first colonists, and gave to them, at that early day, the right to choose their 
own burgomasters anda representative council. A school master and a religious reader were also 
added to the establishment. ‘Trade and traffic were the great objects of the first settlers on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, on the shores of the Hudson, and on the waters of the Chesapeake. The 
Pilgrims of New-England alone sought, io the first instance, liberty and safety in these distant 
climes. The spirit of adventure and the profits of trade led our bardy ancestors to these shores ; 
the same spirit which founded New-Amsterdam, enlarged and ennobled, lives and burns in the bosoms 
of the tens of thousands who now throng together in this great commercial mart. Commerce, the 
parent of national prosperity, the handmaid of liberty, the liberal friend of the arts, here early 
made its resting place. Here, on the point of Manhattan, its broad bay in front, and on either side 
the waters of our noble river, the wise and sagacious Dutchman planted a colony; here for nearly 
sixty years he held possession, und then only with deep reluctance and regret yielded the city of 
New-Amsterdam to the superior power of England. For one hundred and twenty years, and until 
the treaty of peace of 1783, it was held as an appendage of the Britishcrown. Then the colony of 
New-York became a sovereign and independent state; from that period date the growth and pros- 
perity of this city. Should we not then be justly proud of our ancestors, who left to us and to our 
fostering care so great an inheritance? They early chose and steadily improved the noblest port 
and the safest naval station that the long range of the Atlantic coast affords. Whileothers may justly 
boast of their manufacturing skill, of their agricultural, their planting, or their mining interests, let 
us ever be true to our position, to ourselves, to the great elements of our prosperity and wealth; to 
Commerce, whose golden harvests are confined to no season, but are gathered alike beneath the 
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ices of the poles and under the scorching heats of a tropical sun; whose noble emblem is the peace- 
ful ship, well-mauned and well-freighted; bearing alot the flag of the republic, to mark her coun- 
try on the broad waters, and to guard her against insult and oppression, Let us be true to our in- 
heritance, to its noble increase, and all will be well with us and with our city. And here I am re- 
minded that there are those present, the distinguished representatives of other societies, whose 
very presence among us is one of the great proofs of the numbers, the euterprise and the prosperity 
of New-York ; whose large and intelligent constituencies have striven shoulder to shoulder with 
the Sons of St. Nicuoxas in building up our prosperity and in addiug to the wealth around us. To 
you, gentlemen, representatives of our assuciated societies, in the name of our patron saint, I offer 
a hearty welcome; and may the day be long distant when we shall cease to work for the common 
hive, for the general welfare ! 

‘A few words more, and [ finish. They relate to ourselves. The state of our society is all that 
can be desired. The treasury is in good condition, and equal to all the aid which its charitable 


purposes may require. ‘The geveral health of its members is said to be excelleut, and the year has 


been one of abundance and great prosperity. In the dispensations of Providence we have to mourn 


the loss of one of our earliest Presidents, of one of our most eminent citizens; PeTer G. Struy- 


VESANT, a lineal descendant of the last Dutch governor of that name. Ia the midst of all that 
wealth and friends could afford, he has been cut off from among us; but he has left behind hima 


spotiess name, adorned by many virtues, and by acts of the noblest charity. Peace to his memory!’ 


When Mr. Kine had concluded his spirited remarks, which were delivered in the 


clear ringing voice and with the emphatic fervor of manner for which he is preémi- 
nent, he proceeded to read the following regular toasts : 


Sr. NicHoias, our Patron Saint: Amid the encroaching throngs by which they are surrounded, 
may his geniul worship ever keep his Sons a peculiar people.’ Air: ‘Long Time Ago.’ 


Tue Crry or New-York: Home feelings, home customs, and home traditions; the golden ties 
which link us to her. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEw-YorK. 
Our Country: Amazing tall of its age; may it never outgrow its strength. 


Home, Sweet Hume. 
President's March. 
Governor's March. 


Hail Columbia. 
Tue Beaver; THE EMBLEM OF QuiET PERSEVERING INDUsTRY: Our ensign in the good old 


times wheu thirteen weut to the dozen. ‘Oh the Days when we were Young.’ 


Tue Wortuy Founpers oF New AMSTERDAM: They sowed a grain of mustard-seed, and lo! 
it has grown to be a great tree, and the wandering birds of the air come and build their vests in the 
branches thereof. 


* Mynheer Van Donck.’ 
Our Sister Societies: Presenting various contrasts, but united by a bond of common sympathy ; 
Sr. NicHoxas will ever rese: ve fur them a warm aud welcome seat at his chimney-c: rner. 


‘For we're a Band of Brothers.’ 
Our GALLANT LITTLE Army IN Mexico: Rivalling romance in the brilliant reality of its 
achievements, it needs uo eulogy to magnify its well-tried heroism. ‘Yonkee Doodle.’ 


Our Navy: Ever ready to confront danger, new triumphs could scarcely add to the glory of its 


former victories. ‘The Star- Spangled Banner.’ 
Tue Davuecuters or St. Nicuoxias: Like our patron saint, they bring blessings to our hearths 
p y £ 


and homes. * Here's a Health to ali Good Lasses.’ 
After the regular toasts had been given, the PresipENT, in appropriate terms, gave 


‘ The Clergy. Whereupon the Rev. Dr. Scnoonmaker rose, and in a clear voice, 
with deliberate enunciation, spoke as follows : 


‘Op dese plechtige gelegentheyt, wanneer wy wederom byeen verzamelt zyn om eerbiet te toonen 
aen Santa Claes, onse heylige Patroon, vergun myde vry heit, mynheer President, en hooggeachte 
vrienden, om een Korte aenspraek, en een sentiment te geven in de Nederduytsche tael, een tuel die 
ee Claes seer behagelyk is, en hem altydt, wanner het zyn ooren saluyt, in een blyde gemoet 

oet zyn. 

‘ Met wat opmerkelyke voorzien wysheit en goetheyt heeft Santa CLagsde zeeman, HENDREIK 
Hupson, in het schip de Goede Vrouw, alhier tot dese Haven bestiert aen het eylandt Manhattan, 
gezegent met een sachte clymaet welgelegen voor de Zeevaert en koophandel, beide binnen en 
buyten Jandts, by het toeloop van twee grote vivieren, de Ouste rivier gevende Zeevaert tot de 
Stateu van Nieuw Englandt; de Noorde rivier (met recht vergeleken by, en veruoemt de Ameri- 
kaansche Rhyne) met de beelcke nn een watercommunicatie, door middle van kanaeclen, gemaekt is 
met de Noorde inlandtsche Lakken, en van daer met de maghtige Mississippi rivier tot het Gulph 
van Mexico, Aen de zuyde zyde van dese Haven leght het schoone Eylandt, Nassau, a eude zuyde 
zyde gewaschen by de Atlantische Oceaen, het weste eynde, eeu vrugtbaer landtstreek, vroeg beset- 


telt by Hollanders, onder wiens neerstig arbeyt het befaamt is geworden als de schoone tuyn van 
Noord America. 
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‘let Eylandt Nassau is ook befaemt geworden in het geboorte van het eerste witte kindt in de 
Colonie van Santa Claes; De historie Schryv ers leerven ous dat het eerste witte kindt geboorea in 
het Hollandsche Colonie, wiert geboren op het Evtandt Nassau, in de Walleboght, dight by 
Breukelen in net familie van Joris JANSEN DE R petyr, vele van de nakomelingen van dit familie 
zyn tegenwoordig aensienlyke en vycke inwoonders van Jit Eylundt. Athier wil 1k opmerken dat 
dit Eylandt ook laterlyk befaempt geworden is in het geren van een Koning als president aen dit 
geselschap, wiens vader een van de voornaemste en hooggeeerde Stuets heeren was van dit landt, 
aen wien toevertrouwt wiert by de vermaerde WASHINGTON de hoagste officie in zyn gifte, een 
stuets man vermaert niet alleen voor geleertheyt, muer ovk voor oprechtheit en eerlykheit in alle 
publycke zaken ; zyn gedachtenisse zallang zulig zyn by nakomelingen in dit landt. 

‘ Delicatie verbiet my te spreken van de eerwardigheyt van de heer die gylieden geplaetst heb in 
dese stoel; ick wil hoewel de gelegentheyt nemen te seggen, dat ick hem voor lange yareu gekeut heb 
als een vriendt en nabuur, en dat ick hem acht altemael waerdigh het vertrouw, en de eere hem 
beweesen in hem teverkiesen als president van dit aeasienlycke geselschap. Ick geve de volgende 
Sentiment: 

‘Nassau EyLtanpr: in 1625 ge eeert in het geven van het eerste witte kindt aen het Colonie van 
Santa Cuavs. llooger ge eert in 1547 in het geven van eeen Koning voor President, aen zyn Ges- 
elscap.’ 


_ We translate the sentiment, leaving the speech itself to make its way to the un- 
derstandings of our readers in the good old vernacular : 


‘Nassau Istanp: In 1625 honored in giving the first white child to the Colony of St. NicHoxias, 
More highly honored in 1847 in giving a King for President to his Society.’ 

The Presipent having briefly and happily acknowledged the compliment, toasts 
were given to the President of the Union and the Governor of the State, which 
were drank with applause. Another was then given to the ‘ Sister Societies,’ which 
drew up first, our friend and contemporary, Dr. Bartierrt, of the ‘ Albion’ weekly 
journal, the President of St. GzorGr’s Society, who by reason of a temporary hoarse- 
ness or feebleness of voice was not distinctly heard in all parts of the room. He ex- 
pressed his great pleasure at finding himself among so many descendants of Dutchmen, 
a people so celebrated throughout Europe for their industry, commercial enterprise, 
and moral virtues, and who had, physically, created their country out of chaos. Hol- 
land, he said, was dear to England from many ties, notwithstanding the wars between 
them, in which Admiral BLaxe was defeated, while Van Tromp sailed up and down 
the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, indicating that he had swept all his Eng- 
lish enemies from the seas. Holland was also dear to England from having given 
her a Protestant king at a very critical period of her history, the modus operandi of 
which operation the speaker very clearly illustrated. ‘The recollections of the past, 
the love and reverence for a virtuous ancestry, and for the hallowed associations of 
history, were beautifully alluded to. ‘ Sir,’ said the speaker, ‘such feelings will never 
be forgotten. Whenever the evening bell tolls, let it boom from what church, what 
cathedral, or what steeple it may, Englishmen are reminded of the Curfew. Many 
a time and oft, when rowing over the muddy waters of the Thames, have I looked 
up and beheld the turrets and massive battlements of the Tower, and recollected that 
that fortress was built by the Norman to overawe and keep in subjection Saxon citizens 
of London. These, Sir, are the natural feelings of the human heart. We cling to the 
cherished recollections of the past, even after our altered circumstances bid us look for- 
ward rather than backward.’ Many points of resemblance between the Hollandic 
and British people were traced, especially their mutual love of commerce, their thirst 
for founding colonies in distant parts of the globe, and their judicious selection of locali- 
ties for them. The President of Saint Grorce’s closed his friendly, comprehensive 
and instructive speech with the annexed sentiment: 


‘The Noble Founders of the noble Colony of New-Netherlands.’ 


Mr. Raxsurn, President of Saint Parricx’s Society, made a few brief and perti- 
nent remarks, in which he expressed in fervent terms his gratitude for the relief af- 
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forded by American charity to his suffering countrymen. He closed his remarks, 
which were listened to with interest and attention, with a cognate toast : 


‘American SympatHy: When an Irishman refuses to acknowledge it with gratitude, may his 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth!’ 


Mr. ZimMERMAN, in behalf of the German Society, made a short but pithy speech, 
which was very cordially received. The legends of Saint Nicroxas, he said, were 
the delight of his boyhood in Germany ; and he little thought, before crossing the salt 
seas, that he should ever find such a family of his grown-up children as were now 
before him. In concluding his remarks, he gave: 


‘ CONSANGUINITY BETWEEN OLD AND NEw AMSTERDAM: Muy its remembrance be cherished and 
its influence remain unimpaired for centuries to come.’ 


Mr. Davin C. Coven responded on behalf of Saint Davip’s Society ; but his to- 
pics were so various and so hastily touched that a recollection of his remarks may 
be supposed to have been impossible. He closed with the following sentiment : 


‘Tue Otp Durcu SETTLERS oF New-AmsTERDAM: Giving to all comers the right of civil and 
religious liberty, aud claiming for themselves the exercise of a liberal hospitality.’ 


Mr. Coxpen was followed by Hon. Moses H. Grinne xt, President of the ‘ New- 
England Society,’ who spoke substantially as follows : 


Mr. Presipent: On behalf of the New-England Society, I tender to Saint NicHoLas my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for his proffered hospitality. *A warm and welcome seat at his chimney- 
corner’ is not to be despised; for the chimney-coruer, | take it, is the very inmost sanctuary of the 
SaIntT, into which none but the most fayored are admitted. 1 feel the more grateful at this time, 
Mr. PResIDENT, for after the spirited assault made on the Puritans of New-England by your anni- 
versary orator on Thursday night, I did not know but that we Yankees would have to beat a retreat 
from the city; to the tune, perhaps, of the ‘Rogue’s March.’ I perceive, however, from the in- 
creased kindness of the benignant deity that he rather frowns on this effort of his eloquent but too- 
zealous worshipper; partly, perhaps, because he thinks he bore too hard on New-England, and 
partly, it may be, that he does not exactly relish the unnatural position in which he has placed the 
Dutchmen of the olden time. For the orator told us, Sir, by way of heightening the contrast be- 
tween the playful character of the Dutch settlers of New-York, and the blood-thirsty spirit of the 
Puritans of New-England, that while the latter were burning witches at Salem, his Dutch furefathers 
were dancing round a May-pole in the Bowling-Green. Now, Mr. PResiDENT, only imagine such a 
scene! Think of those ponderoys Dutchmen, with their ten breeches, curvetting round a May-pole! 
The absurdity of the thing is palpable. Why, Sir, if one of those Dutchmen could perchance have 
got his foot into the air he would at ouce have lost iis equilibrium and come sprawling to the 
ground, with an utter impossibility of bringing up his rear! And as to the matier of burving 
witches, the Dutch are certainly guiltless on that score; for who ever heard of a Dutch witch to be 
burnt! And here, Mr. Presipent, I dismiss the subject ; aud leaving your orator on the right, with 
his Dutch May-pole, I give you the following toast : 


‘THe Glorious Hanson oF New-York: Ever open to friend and foe ; with GepNey’s Channel 
for the one, and Hell-gate for the other !’ 


To the toast to ‘Our gallant little Army in Mezico,’ which was received with 
‘ three times three, thrice repeated,’ making the very walls ring again, Mr. Cuiarizs 
Kine, (acting as a Vice-President.) in the absence of General GaAINEs, who had been 
prevented from being present, or any other past or present officer of the Army, was 
called upon to respond. On rising to comply with this call, Mr. Kine said: 


‘Ir had been intimated to him wheu he came into the room that he would be expected, owing to 
the disappointment of the stewards at the absence of Gen. GaINnes, to acknowledge the toast to the 
Army. He had cheerfully undertaken todo +0; for of the character and deeds of that army no one 
could have a higher estimate, or more enthusiastic admiration, than himself; and confident tat in the 
theme itself, however feeble the merits of the speaker, the audience would find attraction, he had 


not hesitated to accept the purt assigned to him. How indeed could any ote, with American blood 
in his veins, and a tongue at all capuble of utterance, hesitate or be at a loss for the language of 
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praise and admiration, when the deeds of our gallaut soldiers were in questiou? Our army iu Mex- 
ico had indeed won, as they merited, not aloue the praise of their own countrymen, but the appluuse, 
(grudgingly given it might be, in some instauces, yet still given,) of Europe; and even those among 
us who kuew well these gallant soldiers, found their anticipations, sauguine as they were, out- 
stripped by the bright reality of their martial prowess. For the avocations of these people had long 
bee. the quiet and guiuful pursuits of peace. Jts conquests, and not those of arms, had been our 
aim, aud the military establishment and the military career were of compuratively small account, 
One little nursery indeed, one precious seminary, the wisdom of our people had preserved ; one 
modest retreat, where the science of war and its »ractieal details were taught; the Eagle’s Nest, as 
it were, embosomed in the Highlands of our own Hudson, whence, at the first sound of the trumpet, 
the young euglets took wing, aud marshalled to victory our soldiers of a day ; to victory after vic- 
tory, without kuowing a reverse, 

‘it was in coutemplation of such facts as these, that pride and exultation in the success of our 

arms were most natural, most justifiable. It was uot merely that they were brave, for that is the 

common heritage of our race ; the attribute of men created to walk erect and look to heaven; but 

that this valor was tempered by humanity and self-respect, and directed by consummate skill. The 

army and their countrymen could look without a blush at every step of the progress of our troops; 

from the exploits of ‘T'ayLonr and his gallant bands, from Palo-Alto to Buena Vista, to the campuign 

which the glorious ScoTr hud conducted froin Vera Cruz to the Mexican capital; a campaign which 

had no parallel in brilliancy in military aunuals. Mr. Kine said he expressed this opinion advisedly, 

and not in any spirit of exaggerating unduly American triumphs. Let it be looked at; let the ob- 

stacles of superior nunibers fighting at home and for home, be considered; the choice and strength 

of position ; the great numerical superiority in cavalry aud artillery, as well as infantry; an aiverse 

and futal climate, made almost impassuble, and strong antipathies of race; let all these things be 
considered, and it would then be conceded that the advance of so small a column as that led by 
Gen. Scott over so loug and difficult a line as that from Vera Cruz to Mexico ; the overthrow in re- 
peated pitched batties of forces greatly more wumerous each time than his own; the capture and 
occupation of popular cities, of world-reuowned fortresses ; of armies and all their matériel, were 
results which might compare advantageously, by the combination of skill and courage that accom- 
plished them, with the famous Italian campaign of BONAPARTE in 1796, and which placed the second 
conquest of Mexico by WINFIELD Scort in a higher scale of military achieyment than its first con- 
quest, marvellous as that was, by Cortez; for Cortez had arms and horses, unknown to the native 
Mexicans; and the Centaur and the fire-breathing cannon paralyzed the simple natives, who knew 
not the natureof either Moreover, Cortez had nations at his back. The Tlascalans and other of 
the aboriginal population were bis allies against the Mexicans; but Scott had no arms which the 
Mexicaus had not in larger proportion than he. Hehad no allies, no help, no hope on earth, but in 
the stout heart and strong arm of his few soldiers ; in the skill and couduct of his officers, and in his 
own great mind, It is not therefore exaggeration to claim for this most brilliant campaign the 
highest rank in military annals, 

‘Nor is it valor alone, nor valor chiefly, that we have had so much reason to admire, in the deeds 
of our troops. It is easy for meu to be brave in the face of day aud of their country, but it is not so 
easy for a victorious army to he self-possessed, moderate, self-respecting, and respecting the rights 
of humanity and the rights of the vauquished after the battle is won. This is high moral heroism, 
and to the praise of this our armies have eminently entitled themselves. In the military annals of 
other nations we have seen how the success/ul assault of cities and strong places has been considered 
the all-sufficient excuse for scenes of rapine, lust, and murder, the bare recital of which makes the 
heart sick. The American military annalist will have no such revolting scenes to record. Far 
otherwise. In the last and most exasperating battle, which resulted in the capture, sword-in-hand, 
of the capital of the Mexican Republic; the much-famed, much-talked-of ‘ Halls of the Montezu- 
mas,’ no act of rapive or outrage sullied the honor of our name and flag. Nay, stranger even than 
this; the glorious commander of this army, faithful to his purpose of obtaining peace if possible, 
aud to that end séeking to spare his evemy any needless humiliation, after two more bloody battles, 
and when flushed with victory, and burniug to revenge their gallant comrades who had fallen, our 
victorious troops were ou the eve of entering the city, lying prostrate and helpless at their feet, their 
commauder ordered a halt, aud the army heard aud obeyed that order without a murmur. Propo- 
suls of peace were again renewed by our side, and a negotiation, undertaken on the part of Santa 
Anna, «th deliberate treachery, as has since appeared, was entered upon. It terminated in a re- 
newa! of hostilities ; and agai, after a succession of bloody conflicts, the city was at our mercy, and 
it found mercy. Our troops entered it sword in hand ; aud yet they committed no outrage. Con- 
querors and unresisted, aud while taking measures to secure life and property to the conquered, 
these troops were suddeuly assailed by treacherous foes, and fired at from house-tops and steeples. 
But even this renewed treachery provoked not retribution beyoud its necessary and unavoidable 
limits : when this miscreant warfare was quelled, the most admirable discipline was observed by our 
soidiers. ‘This conduct it is that we may all reflect upon, all boast of, as honoring our name, our 
nation and our in-titutions. For these institutions eater for a great deal into such results, since they 
habituate every man to consider himself part and parcel of the nativoal sovereignty, and therefore 
as bound in his individual conduct and character not in any wise to act unbecomingly of it. It is 
this self-command in the hour of victory, this restraint of the evil passious, this subordination to the 
voice and authority of a great captain, humaue as brave and skilful; this moral conduct of the sol- 
diers it is, that will excite, the world over, even more admiratiou and astonishment than successful 
battles. When to this is added the fact, that if the soldiers who thus fought and spared were con- 
querors of their enemies aud the, masters of themselves, a large proportion was of raw men, not 
inured to military life, but taken fresh from the plough, the work-shop, the counting-house, the coun- 
ter aud the factory ; und that these raw levies, under the guidance for the most part of West Point 
Boys, and led by general officers, regular and volunteer, who vied with each other in self-exposure 
and daring; a case is made out which abundantly justifies the acc!amuation long continued with which 
the toast complimeutary to the Army has beeu received by this company; aud in acknowledgment 
of which, Mr. Kin@ said, he had feebly essayed to give utterance, not so much to any thanks in the 

name of that Army, as to his own high appreciation of their merits and conduct.’ 
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The toast in houor of the Navy brought up captain Breeze, who with modest 





brevity said: ‘ Restricting myself, Mr. Presipent, to the expression of my sincere 





thanks for the complimentary manner in which you, in the toast just given from the 
chair, have been pleased to mention that branch of the service to which I have the 
honor to belong, I beg leave to offer this sentiment in return: 














‘Tue City or New-York: Beautiful daughter of the Empire State; may her future progress in 
wealth, grandeur and refinement be commensurate with the past; and the pen of an InvinG never 
be wanting to celebrate her beauties or to chronicle her annals.’ 








Tue First Vice-Presipent, being called on by the Presipent, said, 








‘I ntsz, Mr. PresipeNnt, in obedience to a call that must not be disobeyed; and when I behold, as 
I rise, the long array of pipes, and the curling columns of smoke, and hear the shouts of gladness 
from the Sons of St. NicHoxas, I almost fancy I can see before me the founders of our city, when in 
their early and joyous anticipations they looked furward to some portion of that future which we 
now epjoy. It is pleasing indeed thus to celebrate our anniversary in the city which our fathers 
founded, and where we were born; nor is there aught of selfishness in this congratulation. J see 
around you, Sir, the representatives of our sister societies, for whom, in the words of our toast, ‘Sr. 
NicHo.as will always reserve a warm and welcome seat in his chimney-corner.’ One of them ap- 
plauds us for our sympathy ; another commends us for our benevolence; a third congratulates us 
upon our size and age; while our kinsman of the ‘ New-England Society’ compliments our harbor, 
wishing for our friends a safe channel and a favoring breeze, and for our foes a nameless but impene- 
trable barrier. In the midst of these courtesies and festivities, I deem it my duty, Mr. PRESIDENT, to 
say a few words in vindication of the character of History; to establish its truth, and prove its use 
and value. Our friend and brother, the representative of ‘New-England’ has told us, in reply to 
what was said at our anniversary address, ‘that the Dutch were no dancers, and could not therefure 
have danced around the May-pole on the Bowling-Green, as it had been asserted they had done; for 
if by any accident they had fallen in such attempts, their weight would have prevented their rising ; 
and that as for witches the Dutch never had any, and therefore could not follow the example set at 
Salem.’ ‘Now, Sir, the dancing here alluded to was spoken of ina fizurative sense. The Dutch 
may not have ‘capered nimbly,’ but their’s was the joy of honest and grateful hearts, as they sported 
around the May-pole on the green, in the spring tide of the year ; while us for the witches, the fol- 
lowing account of them is recorded in our annals. 

‘The history of New-York was written by a gentleman of the naine of Dizprich KNicKeR- 
BOCKER, whose head was silvered over with age, as he himself informs us, when he became an his- 
toriau, and he must therefore long since have been guthered to his fathers; but he has left a name 
and a fame that will be remembered hereafter. He tells us that the banks of the famed Connecticut, 
that river which runs so far into the bowels of the land of the Puritans, were inhabited, in the early 
days, by fair and beauteous damsels; that our Dutch governor, in these simple times, had a trusty 
and well-beloved officer, called ‘ANTONY, the Trumpeter,’ who was often despatched on missions to 
the settlers on the Connecticut. The same trust worthy historian informs us that ANTony had 
whiskers as well as a trumpet, and that both were held in high favor by the fair portion of those to 
whom he was sent, who beside were in all respeets ‘ charitably disposed.’ We are farther assured, 
by the same authority, that, in those times of primeval simplicity, when it became important to in- 
crease their numbers by emigration ‘ or otherwise,’ as a protection against the savages, certain habits, 
derived from old England, prevailed among her descendants in New-England. ‘These customs al- 
ways preceded matrimony, although matrimony did not always follow them. It is unnecessary to 
enter into minute details, for two good reasons; first,every one has read, or ought to read, this his- 
tory; if any one has not, [ respectfully refer him to its pages for all particulars. It is enough for us 
to know, that our trusty ANTONY, with his whiskers and his trumpet, was disposed to comply with 
the customs of the fair dwellers of the Connecticut. They were the witches that bewitched him; 
his visits became frequent, his tarrying long; and he invited many of his companions to accompany 
him on these his expeditions. Sir, in ANTONY the Trumpeter there mingled the blood of the gay 
cavalier, the trusty Huguenot, as well as of the industrious and honest Dutchman; and I therefore 
ask if it is an easy matter, at this time of day, to estimate all the benefits thus conferred upon the 
Puritan race in these their days of primitive simplicity?’ Do not the descendants of New-England 
then, Mr. PRESIDENT, Owe a debt of gratitude to the early Dutch settlers, which they are not likely 
ever to repay ? I propose then, as a toast: 



































































































































































‘ANTONY THE TRUMPETER: Who did the Commonwealth good service in his day and generation,’ 


Mr. Ecsert Benson, the Second Vice-President, in a few brief remarks, charac- 
terized by a sincerity and frankness which sparkled in every feature of his honest face, 
alluded, with evident feelings of pride and gratification, to his long and unbroken line of 
Dutch ancestry, to whom he paid an eloquent tribute. He concluded by giving the 
health of the anniversary-orator of the society, Mr. C. F. Horrman. Mr. Horrman 
replied at much length, and with great animation. He disclaimed that the vindica- 
tion of St. Nicnoxas which he had ventured upon at the Tabernacle, the ‘ head-quar- 
ters of Sr. Jonaruan,’ should be interpreted as an attack upon the latter saint. He 
was willing to recognize the genius and ability of New-England in writing the history 
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of the confederacy ; but he thought there were many points upon which each State 
should speak for itself. When each writer of tradition has thus fairly contributed to 
the faggot of our annals, let New-England if she pleases, twine the fillet around the 
fasces, but let the stern and impartial Muse of History alone rear the Lictor’s axe in 
the centre. He insisted that New-York, both socially and politically, derived its most 
characteristic type from the Hollanders, who migrated here from New-Netherland, 
rather than from the Puritans who migrated to New-England. Mr. Horrman gave 
this toast, which was responded to with acclamation : 


‘KnicKerrocker New-YorK AND ANGLO-Saxon New-York: The braided lineage of the first 
gave us the ScuuyLers, Jays, Moxris’s HAmiLtons, LivinGstons and CLinTons ; the discerning 
spirit of the last teaches us best to appreciate them: the one nerved the eagle of the Empire State to 
soar ; the other, uever forgetting whence he rose, still plumes his flight Excelsior.’ 


The chief Physician of the Society was here called upon by the Presipent for a 
report on the general health of the Society, and of its individual members. Doctor 
Francis thereupon rose and made a full report, characterized by his customary ability, 
in which he spoke feelingly of the demise of the late Peter G. Stuyvesant, the only 
death which had taken place in the Society since its last anniversary. Doctor Francis 
was followed by Mr. James De Peyster Ocpen, who in a few felicitous observations in- 
troduced to the Society their guest, Mr. Samuen Lover, by a toast in his honor ; to 
which that gentleman responded in the following remarks, which were delivered with 
much pleasantry of manner, and Were received with laughter and applause. It was 
easy to see that Mr. Lover was assuming, by way of good-humored badinage, to claim 
for his own country some hand in the domiciliation of Saint Nicnoxas among us ; 
although the compliment, as rendered, was obviously of that sort known as being ‘ over 
the left. In returning thanks for the honor done him, Mr. Lover said: 


‘He felt it more deeply, for his name being associated, in the toast, with the loved land that gave 
him birth. As the Presideut of the ‘ Hibernian Society’ had already expressed the universal thank- 
fulness of Irishmen for the munificent part America bad borne in Ireland’s hour of destitution, he 
would not attempt, at so late an hour, to enlarge upon that theme, but would merely content himself 
by saying, that he participated with the President of the Hibernia Society in the sentiments he had 
uttered; sentiments that were deep and undying in every Irish heart. While thanking the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER Society for the honor they had done him in inviting him to be their guest, and while en- 
joying the substantial Duteh hospitality of that vight, he hoped it would not be considered ungrate- 
ful if he said, that, as an Irishman, he felt he had a sort of right to their good cheer; for the 
Dutch, in the days of King Wriui1am the Third of England, had quartered so freely on the Irish, 
that he had a peculiar pleasure in returning the compliment, by quartermg on them. He confessed 
it was a great pleasure to him to witness the flourishing state of the ancient society at whose board 
he sat; it shed a sort of reflected glory on his own dear * Land of the Sod;’ for originally, he must 
tell them, the KNiCKERBOCKERS came from Ireland. They laughed at that, and seemed to think it 
incredible ; ‘ but, geatlemen,’ said Mr. Lover, ‘I will show you, that with ull that has been already 
said about your ancient glory, you can boast a Joftier antiquity than any of the antiquarian lore, al- 
ready displayed this evening, has set forth; for NicHoxas was in Ireland as early as the time of St. 
Patrick, and so very ancient was he, even then, that he was emphatically called ‘ Old Nick.’ His 
character, to be sure, was not so good then, as it is now, and St. Patrick disapproved of his pre- 
sence in Ireland; and when he was driving out the serpents, told Nick. that he would thank him to 
go along with him; in short, in familiar Irish parlance, he told him to ‘get out o’ that!’ Nictotas, 
in that spirit of daring adventure which always characterized him, told the serpents that they must 
get new lodgings; und so, anticipating Conumsus, he crossed the Atlantic und discovered America. 
The serpents in this great country are yet an existing fact in proof of the legend; but as for Nick, 
he acted very hypocritically ; unlike the serpents who yet remain in their original forms, he, veiling 
his deformities, wewt so far as even to preach sermons, and hoped to rival his enemy Saint Patrick 
by getting up a day for himself. When rumors got abroad that Nick. did not bring the best of cha- 
acters along with him from his last place, the people whom he had taken in, feared their respecta- 
bility would be compromised, and yet did not wish it to be supposed they had been duped. So they 
called a general council ; declared the rumor a calumny ; said that Nrcx. was ‘ not as black as he was 

ainted,’ in the old world; voted him a saint, established for him a festival, and gave him a dinner. 

is horns were covered with a hunting-cap, characteristically made of the skin of that crafty animal, 
the fox ; his defective foot was well booted over; and as for the pitch-fork, Nrcuoxas plied it with 
great dexterity at the first dinner. As coinciding with all I have said,’ added Mr. Lover, I request 
it to be remarked that his name was never changed ; and indeed I wonder Nick. never thought of an 
alias while he was about the business: he is still Ntcx. In relation to his defective foot and limping 
gait, the word boccagh, in the Irish language, signifies lame ; and put Nick and boccagh together, 
and the derivation * Ravexnasoonan? is quite evident. Furthermore, the long nails which are tra- 
ditionally imputed to Nicx. are alluded to in his familiar Dutch title of ‘Santa Claws!’ Neverthe- 
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less, lam not afraid of shaking hands with the Sons of NicHotas. Who would not be proud of en- 
joying their open-hearted friendsip? They have employed the horn to un excellent purpose, in 
filling it so copiously with such capital wine ; and in one of those well-filled horus allow ine to pro- 
pose, in an old Irish formula, ‘More power to the elbow’ of Santu Claus !’ 





Mr. Gitsert Davis was here called upon to give a free translation of the Dutch 



















speech of Doctor Scnoonmaker, which he accomplished to general edification. It 
must have been quite impossible to report. ‘To a toast delivered from the chair, in ac- 
knowledgment of the distinguished services of the Committee of Stewards, Mr. Pirrre 
M. Irvine, chairman of that body, responded as follows: 


‘Ir does my heart good, Mr. PrrsipeEnrt, to respond in behalf of the Stewards to this sentiment. 
I am glad to perceive in the Sons of St. NrcHotas this disposition to recognize real morit. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose this acknowledgment a mere empty and unmeaning compli- 
meat. No, Sir; I see in it a cordial disposition to honor the faithful discharge of an arduous aud re- 
sponsible duty; (a laugh ;) an arduous and responsible duty, I say; and Jet no scoffing Jaugh pro- 
claim it a light matter to perform the functions of a Steward of St. Nicuonas, Little can he who 
so thinks know of the labor that goes to the providing of this annual repast; the preparatory for- 
age, the gastronomic forecast, the inquisitive research into the ancient Dutch cuisine. Ther, too, 
the violence done to the stomachs of the stewards in their preliminary repasts; the eating, and drink- 
ing, and tasting which has to be encountered in advance, before they can feed their rebellious appe- 
tités up to the dignity and stature and portly bearing of a true steward. ‘Talk of the training of 
the Olympic wrestlers; it was nothing to what a steward has toundergo. No, Mr. President, no; it 
is not an easy duty ; and well and worthily should it be honored, and glad and proud are your stew- 
ards to find the society knows how to be grateful. But, Mr. PresiDENT, it would be a low view of 
the office of steward to suppose that it provides merely, or mainly, for the physical wants oi the So- 
ciety. It hasa higher agency; its ministrations are eminently moral. Aperit precordia Racchus ; 
the way to the heart is through the stomach. Nothing so warms and invigorates the loyalty of the 
Sons of St. NicHoxas, or raises such a bulwark against disaffection, as this yearly-recurring season 
of bodily refreshment. Take it away, and you sever the chief tie of their allegiance, and destroy 
that bond of adhesion through which alone they are formidable. What, too, would then become of 
the sworn fealty of our tributaries, the Sons of St. JoNATHAN, On whom our patriarchal government 
bears so mildly? Think you these turbulent spirits could be made to respect our natural right to 
their obedience, or pay, in the persons of their chiefs, their yearly obeisance at this high festival, 
except through this gentle compulsion? No, Mr. PresipEnT ; but for this incentive, their now obse- 
quious stomachs would rise in open insurrection. True it is the Society presents other claims to 
their homage; the far-reaching and impenetrable antiquity of its origin ; its mysterious archives, 
solemn and shadowy as the books of the Sybil ; the long-descended apparel of its sable aitendants, 
speaking of a time-honored ancestry; and last, though not least, the august authority of its here- 
ditary cockéd-hat: high grounds of reverence these ; but what are they, compared to its cuisine ? 
Take that away, the real strength of the Society, and the belly of the Trojan horse, fraught with the 
doom of Troy, would be but a feeble image of the intestine commotion and abdominal anarchy 
which would ensue!’ 

























The Prestpent here rose, and said that he was reluctant to intrude upon the modest 
retirement of a distinguished gentleman whom he recognized at the other end of the 
table ; an author whose reputation was as wide as the spread of the English language ; 
and who, both as a writer, and a representative of his country abroad, had won the 
highest honors ; but he could not forbear, on behalf as well of the Society as of him- 
self, to propose : 


” 


‘ Long life, health and prosperity to WASHINGTON IRVING.’ 





When the prolonged applause with which this toast was received had subsided, Mr. 
Irvine rose, and in brief terms expressed his sense of the honor done him, and his heart- 
felt satisfaction at meeting with such evidence of good-will in this institution, which he 
considered the hearth-stone of his native city. ‘ And now that I am on the floor, Mr. 
PresipEent, continued Mr. Irvine, ‘I beg leave to present to this Society a weather- 
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cock, whieh in times of the Dutch dynasty figured on the Stadt-House of New 
Amsterdam.’ (Mr. Irvine here produced a robustious gilt weathercock, of evident 
Dutch construction.) ‘ This weathercock, Mr. Presipent, was bequeathed to me by 
the late Miss Mitiar Suaw, a lady of this city, of the highest respectability, and 
well known, I believe, to you and to several of the gentlemen here present. It had 
been preserved from generation to generation in her family as a precious relic. I 
was building my house in the country at the time, with crow-siep gables, surmounted 
by weathercocks in the good old Dutch style, and she thought it would be an appro- 
priate decoration. 1 had the venerable weathercock re-gilt, and gave it the place of 
honor on the gable over my porch. I should observe that Miss Suaw gave it as her 
opinion that it was the identical weathercock mentioned in some old history, which I 
have looked for in vain, as having been set up by one of the Dutch governors to regu- 
late the contradictory weathercocks of the city; a trusty servant having the charge 
of pointing it every morning in the right direction. Circumstances occurred to give 
force io this opinion. It was a windy season, with squalis from all parts of the com- 
pass ; and the weathercocks on the other gables whirled about in all directions. This 
kept loyaliy to the South, the poimt at which it was set up. ‘The wind at length settled 
from the East, a point abhorrent to all Dutch feeling: the weathercock of New 
Amsterdam pointed still more obstinately to the South. Then came on a tremendous 
gale at night: ‘ This,’ thought I, ‘is too much, even for Dutch bottom ; the weather- 
cock has undoubtedly given in.’ Not so, Mr. Presipent; finding the wind too much 
for it, and scorning to turn, it broke its spindle, and I found it in the morning lying on 
the ground at the foot of the porch. Since that time, I am inclined to believe that it 
is the identical weathercock mentioned in the old history alluded to. Be this as it may, 
that it is a genuine relic of New-Amsterdam, and once surmounted its Stadt-House, 
I have not the least doubt; and as such I deliver it over to this Society as the proper 
depository of the relics and mementoes of this venerable and ancient city.’ 

These admirable and characteristic remarks, which were greeted during their de- 
livery by shouts of laughter and applause, were succeeded by a few appropriate obser- 
vations by Colonel Nicnoxias Low, of the Committee of Stewards, who said: ‘1 wish, 
Mr. Presipen', to bring to the notice of the Sons of Sainr Nicno.as a band of our 
brothers, who in Mexico so nobly sustained the honor of New-York ; a band who so 
gallantly and fearlessly faced death, and a very large proportion of whom so bravely 
and unflinchingly met it. I give you, Sir: 

‘Tue New-York Reciment or VoLUNTEERS: Worthy Sons of New-York; Satnt Nicuoras is 
justly proud of them.’ 

‘I'bere were desultory speech-making and toast-giving after this; but while they 
are ‘ to be remembered,’ our limited space will not permit us to record them. Among 
others, Dr. Turner addressed the Society, and gave a toast which was cordially re- 
ceived. He remarked that, whatever might be said about the horror entertained by 
the Dutchman in reference to reforms and innovations, he had proved himself, in this 
country at least, to be the greatest of reformers and innovators. He had been the 
firsi to supplant in this region the red man with the white ; and was not that one of 
the biggest kind of innovations? ‘The bear, the wolf, the panther and the beaver, 
with the savage aborigines, the genuine ‘ natives,’ had been compelled to abandon 

their dens, their hiding-places and their wigwams, to give place to gable fronts built 
of bricks from Holland ; while the calumet had been superseded by the goodly pipe 
and the other paraphernalia (a considerable portion of which was represented around 
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us,) of Dutch civilization. But it was not so much to call attention to the early re- 
forms of the Knickersockers that he had risen, as to refer to another distinguished 
reformer, in another and far wider theatre, who was attracting to himself the. fixed 
gaze of an astonished world. Without farther preamble, he would offer the following 
toast : 


‘Tue Pope: A glorious leader in the vast Army of Reform; whom the power and the riches of 
the Great cannot seduce, nor the arts and machinations of the Wicked intimidate.’ 


We have ‘ stretched the tether’ of our space to its utmost limit ; and yet we have 
said nothing of the timely, well-arranged, and charmingly-rendered music of the 
Hauser Family; nothing of Mr. Lover’s songs, nor of the songs that were sung by 
capable amateurs; nor a word of the letters (several of them models in their kind,) 
from distinguished persons to the Committee of Stewards, expressing regrets, and ex- 
plaining the causes why they could not be present. But as all these spoke eloquently 
for themselves, we shall venture to close this already protracted report with the follow- 
ing sentiment from the Eprror hereof : 

‘Door de goede voorsienigheyt mogen wy, met danckbaere herten en onvermindert appeteyt, 
ontmoeten op het toekomende Yaerlyck gastmael!’ 

Which being freely interpreted, meaneth: ‘ Under the auspices of a kind Provi- 
dence, may we, with thankful hearts and unimpaired appetites, meet another year at 
the same festive board !’ 


Gossip witH Reapers anp CorresponDENTs.— There is to us always somewhat 
that is sombre in the opening of a new year. It is the stepping-stone to important 
events in the little history of thousands among us, whom life may sever, death must 
part. If you are in your youth, your existence may by casualty be abridged ; if 
your spring is spent and your summer overpast, what can you expect but the fall of 
the leaf; and if winter colors have long stained your head, what can you look for 
but the icy touch of the ‘ Last Enemy,’ freezing the sluggish currents of the heart ? 
This, the last night of the year, is indeed a season in which to ask one’s self, in the 
words of our own thoughtful poet : 


‘On, thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time—for ye are one! 
That beuarest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of star-light, whither art thou bearing me? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright; 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 
Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and geveral scorn of men, 
(Which who can bear?) or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie these within my path? “Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age? 
Or do the portals of auother life, 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me?’ 


These are momentous thoughts, and they come naturally to the heart on the open- 
ing of the year. Yet they need not be entertained in gloom. We stand like a man 
on the threshold of his door, who with the same hand that he beckons farewell to 
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his parting friend draws the new-comer in, and closes the door upon the other. Self- 
examination, self-amendment, belong to this annual period ; and let us remember too, 
that ‘ repentance without amendment is like continual pumping without stopping the 
leak.’ But we would read our readers no homily ; we desire rather to wish for them, 
one and all, a year of cheerfulness, of pleasant thoughts and generous purposes. ‘ Do 
good as you have opportunity,’ is a blessed injunction ; and good deeds will be found 
to yield a compound interest. ‘When you meet with another honest man in similar 
circumstances,’ wrote Dr. FraNKLIN once to a poor man whom he had generously 
assisted, ‘ you must pay me by lending this sum to him, enjoining him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation when he shall be able, and shall meet with such another 
opportunity. ‘This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little money. I 
am not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be earning, 
and make the most of a little.’ Think of this, rich men, as you look around upon 
the deserving poor, whom ‘ ye have always with you,’ and emulate the good exampie 
of the illustrious ‘ Philosopher of Common Sense.’ - - - Some one was relating in 
Sir Wa.rer Scorvt’s presence that upon the occasion of one of Grorce the Fourth’s 
fits of insanity he threw a gold plate from the supper-table at the Queen, which she 
avoided by a dexterous retreat. ‘ Why,’ said Scort, ‘that is the first instance on re- 
cord of a Queen’s starting for the Kina’s plate.’ - - + We join in the public regret 
at the death of the venerable Chancellor Kent. His authorial avocations, in past 
years, and until a twelvemonth or so ago, brought us frequently together, and we 
have often listened to brief sentences of wisdom from those lips which are now silent 
forever. What an old age was his! Soon after he was eighty-two, he walked arm- 
in-arm with us from his residence to our common printing-office, with a step almost as 
firm and alert as a young man of thirty. ‘Time, to adopt the thought of a quaint old 
English worthy, seemed not to go from but with him; and he felt age more by the 
strength of his soul than the weakness of his body; thus felt he few pains, but es- 
teemed all such things as friends that desired to file off his fetters and help him out of 
prison ; and when at last he was called to yield up his life, he ‘ fell breast to breast 
with Virtue ; and like the sun near his setting, showed unto the world his clearest 
countenance.’ + * - ‘ Reapine over the other evening the striking and characteristic 
original anecdote of the Duke of We LLiNGrTon, in a late number of your Magazine,’ 
writes an esteemed metropolitan correspondent, ‘1 was reminded of the following, 
which was told to me by General Sir Wittiam Carro.i, who was at the Duxe’s 
head-quarters at the time, and heard all that passed as here related. During one of 
the Peninsular campaigns, Lord Hitt ordered the Commissary General to furnish his 
division of the British army with an extraordinary number of rations within a very 
brief space of time. ‘The Commissary represented to his lordship the utter impossi- 
bility of complying with his order within the period specified ; but the latter insisted 
that it must be complied with, or it would become his very unwilling duty to hang 
him! The frightened Commissary called immediately upon the Duke of We uine- 
TON, to implore his interposition to save him from his impending fate. ‘The Duke lis- 
tened attentively, and when the Commissary had concluded, answered, in his hard 
dry way, ‘ Hiti’s a man of his word, Sir ; Hit.’s a man of his word!’ The Com- 
missary ‘ went,’ and the rations came. * - - THere are thousands of our readers 


who will apply, as we have done in our own mind, the foJlowing admirable picture of 
‘A Worthie Commaunder in the Warres, by Sir ‘Tuomas Oversury: ‘ He never 
bloudies his sword but in heate of battel, and had rather save one of his own souldiers 
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than kill ten of his enemies. He doth not think his bodie yields a more spreading 
shadowe after a victorie than before, and when he looks upon his enemie’s dead body, 
*t is a kind of noble heavinesse, no insultation. He understands in warre there is no 
meane to erre twice ; the first and least fault being sufficient to ruine an army. Faults 
therefore he has none ; they that are presidents of disorder or mutiny repaire it by being 
examples of his justice. Besiedge him never so strictly, so long as the ayr is not cut 
from him, he faints not. He hath learned as well to make use of a victorie as to get 
it, and persuing his enemies like a whirle-wind, carries all afore him. If ever he 
shake hands with War, he can die calmely, for his continual! dangers have been as 
it were so many meditations of death ; he thinks not of his owne calling, when he 
accounts life a continuall warfare. He casts a smiling contempt upon calumny ; it 
meets him as glasse should encounter adamant. He thinks war is never to be given 
over but on one of these three conditions: an assured peace, absolute victory, or an 
honest death ; and when peace folds him up, his silver head should lean neere the 
golden sceptre and dye in his prince’s bosom.’ + - * Ir, in the year upon which we 
have just entered, we could content ourselves to be guided by the spirit of true phi- 
losophy which breathes in the subjoined lines of an old English poet, how much more 
of true happiness would be diffused among us: 


* My wishes are but few, ‘Since sails of largest size 





All easy to fulfil; The storm doth soonest tear, 
1 make the limits of my power I bear so low and small a sail 
The bounds unto my will. As freeth me from fear. 







‘I fear no care of gold, ‘No change of Fortune’s calm 
Well-doing is my wealth; Can cast my comforts down ; 

My mind to me an empire is, When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 

While grace affordeth health. How quickly she will frown. 





‘I clip high-climbing thoughts, ‘And when in froward mood, 


The wings of swelling pride ; She proved an angry foe, 
Their fall is worst, that from the height Small gain I found to let her come, 
Of greatest honor slide. Less loss to let her go.’ 





Tue Rev. Doctor Cox, of Brooklyn, is a man of talents, and we have heard him 
discourse when his energetic and fervid eloquence forcibly impressed us; but he has 
recently been placed in two unpleasant predicaments. The first was that little affair 
with Captain Hosken, touching the ‘ Great-Britain’ steamer, and the cause of her being 


wrecked, in which he came off second-best, to say the least ; the second we will pro- 
ceed to illustrate. ‘The Doctor was driving out in thoughtful mood the other day in a 
one-horse wagon, in a narrow street in the suburbs of the town, when two wagons, one 
on each side, attempted to pass him. All three got stuck fast together, ‘so that they 
could not be movéd.’ After trying for some time, a crowd began to collect around, 
and Doctor Cox began to grow red in the face, and to remonstrate in strong terms, 
and with much repetition, against the carelessness of one of the green delinquents. 
At last the other replied, (and we suspect the wag must have known the Doctor,) 
I —1—TI could n’t help it; you know I couldn’t; and what the d—1 is the use of 
an old white-headed man like you standing there, swearin’ at me in that way ? — swear- 
in’ at me for what I could n’t help? What’s the use 0’ swearin’, any how? I could n’t 
help it, I tell you; I didn’t go to do it, ’course! Swearin’ away at a fellow for what 
he didn’t go to do!’ The Doctor blushed, and looked a little guilty ; the charge was 
so outrageous, he could n’t-help it; and it was made before a good many by-standers, 
who had.often seen him in the pulpit. ‘I swear at you!’ exclaimed the Doctor, in 
utter amazement. ‘ Ye-i-i-ii-s!’ said the other, with prolonged and potent emphasis ; 
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‘swearin’ at a fellow like a trooper, when he didn’t go to get you stuck!’ ‘The Doc- 
tor shrunk away abashed, being fairly driven from the ground. . . . Tus the ‘Even- 






ing Mirror’ daily journal, with entire justice and truth: 







‘We learn that Mr George Warriss, who has been in the office of the Astor-House, almost from 
the day it was opened, has taken the Atheneum Hotel, corner of Broadway and Leovard-streets. 
This spacious building hes been thoroughly modernized, and is to be finished and furuisked in the 
best style. Mr. Warriss graduutes from the great Alma Matcr of hotels, and it will be no fault of He 
his education if he does nut succeed. To serve a regular apprenticeship at the Astor-House is a i? 
agg to any man in the hotel business, as he may there make friends who will stick to him through i 
ife.’ 










We endorse all that our friend of the Batavia ‘ Spirit of the Times’ says in relation 
to the fact here announced: ‘On the day that Mr. Warriss leaves the Astor-House 






Messrs. CoLeMAN AND Strerson will part with the services of a gentleman whose place 





it will be difficult to fill, and the Aab/iués of that establishment will miss one whom it 





was a pleasure tomeect. Mr. George Warriss is a very gentleman-like man, and in 





his ‘line’ a very rare man. He probably has a more comprehensive idea of what is 





and what shou!d be going on in thai enormous tavern than any one connected with 






it. Call in at what hour of the day you please, there you find him, bland and smooth 





as oil, ready with unfailing courtesy to answer the thousands of interrogatories con- 






stantly addressed to him, and answering, too, in a manner that would lead many to 
suppose he ‘ did n’t know any thing else’ than the very matter upon which you were 






speaking.’ . . .‘ I wisi you could have heard,’ writes an old and esteemed friend 





from Washington, ‘a story told, as I heard it teld, by a distinguished legal gentleman 






from North-Carolina, touching a witness whom he was examining at a country circuit. 





He had asked how a certain fight had commenced, and the witness was requested to 





state the exact particulars, he having been an eye-witness. ‘ Well, your honor,’ said 





he, ‘ this is the way it was. Prre was standing by the horse-shed, and you see Jim 






comes right up, shucks himself, stacks his rags, and pitches into his combustibles 1’ 





Now isn’t that a graphic description of stripping for a fight? On another of his cir- 





cuits he met with a precise witness, who made a very nice distinction in the shades of 





lying. ‘The question was as to the general reputation of another witness for truth, and 





the witness was asked whether the individual was not a notorious liar. ‘ Why,’ said 






he, rolling an immense quid of tobacco in his mouth, ‘ not exactly so; but he is what I 





call an intermitient liar /’ It is a little odd that the next mail to the one which brought 
us the foregoing should have brought us the following description of a Vermont Yan- 






kee’s description of a similar ‘scrimmage’ to that recorded above: ‘ Yesterday at a 





store I heard an indignant individual, the bottom of whose waistcoat was up to his arm- | 





pit, give the following account of an assault to which he was a party. ‘ Long Joun,’ . 
said he, ‘ sent his boy arter me to bark at me. ‘Then he came out himself and barked y | 






it into me; and he said I was a liar, and got other folks to lie for me, too. S’ soon’s’e 





i 

° ‘ ‘ 

said that, J throated him, and with that he up, and gin me a dunk on the head, and I H 
tunked him back again, and so it ended.” ‘Ah! thought I, ‘ brave men have lived Hs 






after AGAmEMNOoN!. . . Wuen the late Sir Watver Farquuar was created a q 
barouct, he sent to Doctor Gregory, of the Edinburgh University for a diploma. 4 






Gregory returned him an answer from SHAKSPEARE: 













‘Can honor setaleg? No; oranarm? No. : et 
‘Honor hath vo skill in surgery, then? No. Le 
‘1 like not such grivning honors as Sir WALTER hath !’ 







*O ruat I could live my life over again!’ is an exclamation one often hears. We 
have it, however, on the best original authority, that General Wasnineron once told 
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the late Cuaries Carro.i thatif the privilege were given him to renew his exist- 
ence, he should hesitate before he would accept the boon. . . . Tue illustrious ‘ Pur- 
FER Hopkins’ Marnews must have been quite ill at ease when he wrote his last letter, 
so replete with transparent falsehood, to that clever and sparkling journal, Douglas 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. His ‘ cry is still ‘ THe Knickersocker!’ We are 
sorry to have given him so much useless trouble ; for he is pretty well understood now 
on both sides the water ; and by nobody better than by Doveias Jerroxp himself. A 
man whose whole literary life is a borrowed blast of wind is certainly to be pitied ; and 
yet his ill-luck is not so much in being a humbug, as in being put to such pains to ex- 
press it to the world. . . . Messrs. Post anp Lemon, proprietors of the ‘ Fresh 
Milled Effulgent Horse-Radish,’ noticed in our last number, encouraged by our en- 
comiums, have gone ‘ into the line of poetry’ in their circulars. If they give as good 
‘measure’ at the ‘ laboratory,’ their customers are liberally served. We understand 
the present is Mr. Post’s ‘ first attempt at the hexameter style :’ 





























‘Our banners are waved on the inner walls 
Of the Washington Market; the cry is, ‘Post AND Lemon have gone in!’ 
They are rough but always ready, and 

True to their motto, ‘ Our Country, Horse-Radish and Liberty !’ 






‘For he that loves his coyntry, 
Ought he likewise to love and enjoy its products; 
Nature has provided all things in its season, 

And Washiogton Market is one of the Great dépéts, 


‘Our stock is from the rough but rich and mellow soils ; 
Some is raised by GitBert, and some by Mr. BoyLE; 
And those from Long Island's richest mole, by Joon and Ritey MESssEROLE : 

We have that which is nobler still, and that is raised by Joun and Francis BRILL. 


‘We have it that can’t be beat on any land ; that is raised by Mr. Brann, 
And Jounny Upton is his man; it is the extra ‘O. K.’ brand; 

His radish is two feet long or more, 

And it is raised in New-Jersey, on the Hudson’s River shore. 


‘Horse-Radish is a King of plants, and deserves its promotion; 
As the White House was in its commotion 

When Post anp Lemon’s consignment they did receive, 
They said it was the best and last Yankee notion, if an editor’s word is believed. 






‘It's by analyzation it derives its promotion, 
For the useful properties the plant it contains ; 

Cochliaria Armeic, it’s termed in Edinburgh and Spain, 
But in America Horse-Radish is its KNICKERBOCKER name.’ 





This patriotic firm advertise ‘ Mince de Cheval’ for pies. The name of this ‘ su- 
perior article’ strikes us as rather against it. . . . Drp you ever encounter, reader, a 
better description of a drunkard than this of old Burier’s? It seems to us to entirely 
‘ exhaust the subject :’ ‘He has swallowed his humanity, and drunk himself into a 
beast. He is like a spring-tide ; when he is drunk to his high-water mark he swells 
and looks big, runs against the stream, and overflows every thing that stands in his 
way ; but when the drink within him is at ebb, he shrinks within his banks, and falls 
so low and shallow that cattle may pass over him.’ . . . ‘ Were can I get an au- 
thentic copy of the ‘Song of Robert Kid,’ ashe sailed? I have heard parts of it a 
hundred times, and every successive one whom I have heard sing it left out some one 
or two verses that I heard previously, and added others? Is there an entire copy of 
that ‘ popular production’ extant?” Thus writes a Cleaveland (Ohio) correspondent ; 
to whom we answer, ‘ Yes; in a work published some four or five years ago by the 
Messrs. APPLETON AND Company, entitled ‘A Gallop among American Scenery, or 
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Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure, ‘ ¥Y* Lamentable Ballad and 
y® true Historie of Captain Rosert Kipp, who was hanged in chains at Execution 
Dock, for Piracy and Murder on y® High Seas,’ was published at length, with illustra- 
tive side-notes, after the manner of CoLeriper’s ‘ Antient Marinere.’ Of the many 
other spirited and graphic sketches contained in the work to which we have alluded, 
we shall have more to say hereafter. We have accidentally reéncountered and read 
it with great interest and pleasure. - + * ‘Wuite Pirt,’ said the late WitiiaMm 
Erskine of Edinburgh, to an esteemed correspondent and friend, ‘ was delivering 
his speech on the question of abolishing the slave-trade, at the close of the debate the 
sun darted his rising beams through the windows of St. Stephen’s. Prrr instantly 
turned aside from his argument, and apostrophized the god of day in illustration of the 
light which he hoped to be instrumental in diffusing throughout Africa by the abolition 
of slavery. Fox declared that he not only went beyond himself, but transcended all 
other orators he had ever heard. — Pirr entertained a great contempt for Lord Erskine’s 
parliamentary harangues, and took every occasion to exhibit it. One night, when 
Erskine was more than usually prolix, Prrr observed to a friend that his lordship 
must be set down. He drew out a card, and with pen in hand, looked directly at him, 
affecting to be taking notes for a reply. Erskine instantly grew embarrassed, and 
after faltering along a few moments, sat down, completely silenced. Pirr always 
spoke with his hat under his arm; Fox with his hat in his left hand extended, while 
with his right hand he kept pounding it with increased energy as he proceeded. . . . Ir 
is a singular thing, the association of sounds. Pausing reverie-entially sometimes a 
moment for a word, with uplifted pen, we hear with the bodily ear the faint sound of 
carriages and omnibii without, (the ‘ city’s voice, soft like solitude,’) while all the time 
the mind’s ear hears only that which it resembles: 





‘ THE murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafe,’ 

on the eastern bank of the Tappaan-Zee, at Mr. Doss, his Ferry. ‘ Cur’ous, is n’t 
it? - + + * The Graffenberg Pill,’ which is ‘having a great run,’ being ‘ good for 
sore eyes, all sorts of sprains, and to make the hair grow,’ gives rise to a great deal 
of amusing correspondence. Here is one extract: ‘ Deer Sir: I af bin trubbled wif 
a lurge Wurm, made of tape lately, and I'd like to kno if your Pil kin cure it. My 
wyf useter af won oncet, but bein’ better now, thiank you, she doant kneed any of 
yewer asishents. Pleas send one pil to the care of E. T. B—~, bucher, L——, 
Kintucky, pade ; and if I shood ackquire anuffer one, wy I’ll send for’t” We have 
the original of this charming letter before us as we write. - - - Amona the most 
beautiful and appropriate holiday presents we have seen, we may mention a splendid 
seven-octave piano-forte, from the manufactory of Messrs. Sropart anp Dunnam, 
those sanspareils of piano-makers. This is a square instrument, in a modest, plain 
but very beautiful rose-wood case, and with mother-of-pearl keys ; a style as beauti- 
ful as it is novel. ‘Touching the quality of the tone of this instrament, we can only 
endorse the opinions of the most eminent professors and amateurs who have seen it, 
all of whom agree that it surpasses any that even Messrs. Sropart anp Dunnam ever 
before manufactured. It was made to order as a New-Year’s present. - - - Tuat 
was a striking description which was given by a western man of Henry Cray: ‘ He 
is a Man, and no mistake! Nature made him with her sleeves rolled up. You 
can ’t sit ten minutes in his company without feeling that he is one of Gop ALmicuty’s 
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gentlemen. belonging to the aristocracy of Nature! + + + Ir isn’t necessary, pro- 
bably, to mention é/e eity ; but in 4 city, not a thousand miles from New-York, ther 
abide two legal gentlemen, whose name is Lee; the one at the top of his profession, 
the other at the bottom. On one occasion an umqwhile literary and legal ‘ practi- 
tioner,, whom we will call Smrru, that name being known to many of our readers, 
was called upon, at a public dinner, ‘in the heel of the evening,’ for a sentiment. 
Smiru arose, with ‘a cold id ’is ’ed,’ and gave the following: ‘I propose, ged’lemed, 


the edsui'g sediment: ‘The Lees of the Bar of our city!’ The guests were in that 


maudlin state where a little wit goes a great way, and they ‘ laughed consumedly’ at 


the ‘empt'in’s’ of the joke. - * + Our old correspondent ‘ Perer Scuemi.y’ writes 
us as follows: 


‘WILL you permit me to say a word or two of your ‘ Gossip’ for December? The touching pas- 
sages on pages 557-8, so truly tender, and full of fine feeling, deeply affected me; but when I came 
to puge 562, aud read of the ridicule of ‘Elder Knapp,’ 1 turned back to these pages, and asked: 
‘Could these have been penued by the same hand ; the product of the same soul!’ You have taken 
me to task, in times past, for certain free expressions in my papers; but the grave topics of conver- 
sion, of regeneration, have never been with me a matter of mirth. And Jet me assure you, ‘ Elder 
Knapp’ is, with many great and obvious faults, yet a man to be respected ; andI would remind you 
that such men are always the target of the impious. WouirrreLp was the object of the wit of Foorg, 
whose wicked farce is now being played iu this city. The day has passed when, to use the language 
of that great and glorious minister of Gop, ‘an ungodly Foot can tread with impunity upon the neck 
of Hts saints.’* And I am sure your best feelings (such feelings as have found a natural and most 
beautiful expression of the heart’s highest sentiments) will regret the currency given to these anec- 
dotes of men whose miuistry Gop has houored, imperfect as are the instruments of His mercy. And 
one word here of this ‘Elder KNapp:’ he is a man of very considerable powers of mind ; coarse 
and uncultivated, it is true, and sometimes offending good taste; yet still a man of real cloquence, 
and, as I have before said, one to whose labors Gop has given the seal of His Holy Spirit. Pardon 
me, if I offend. Iam sure you will believe me to be, with all truthfulness, one who wishes all success 
for your labors ; the only monthly periodical which has, in my opinion, any claim to be considered 
the Literary Magazine of this country.’ 


We give our esteemed correspondent’s note entire, and have no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, nor of the spirit in which he writes. But he must remember that if ‘ Elder 
Knapp’ is made ridiculous, it is himself that does it, and not the Knickerbocker. 


If the circumstances cited are denied, (and they will not be,) then are we open to 


animadversion. ‘ Otherwise, otherwise.’ ‘The fault is in the ‘system’ of getting up 
and continuing revivals, and in the coarse, burlesque, persona! manner of such ora- 
tors as ‘ Elder Knapp. Ministers are exemplars before the world; and religion should 
be wrested from those ‘ consecrated cobblers’ who ‘ dare challenge the ALMIGuTy to 
talk with them extempore,’ and who do not hesitate, in their public exercises, to do 


* ALL our readers may not understand this allusion. When WHITFIELD was preaching in Lon- 


don, Foore was playing the part of ‘ Mawworm,’ in ‘ The Hypocrite,’ at Drury-Lane Theatre ; and 
the latter used often to go to the Methodist chapel in Spitalfields to study WaitF1ELD’s manner, for 


the purpose of caricaturing it upon the stage. WuHitFreip, who had been made aware of this fact, 
one evening, When Foote was present,closed one of his most eloquent discourses with these words : 
‘The afflictions of Gop’s children here are but for a moment, and shall hereafter ‘ work out for them 
a fur more exceediug and eternal weight of glory.’ These are they which shall come out of great 
tribulation, and shall wash their robes, and make them white in the blood of the Lams! They shall 
stand before the throne of Gop, and shall serve Him day and night in His temple, and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them, There they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat; but the Lams which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters; and there shall an ungodly 


Foote trample upon His saints no more!’ Ev KENioKERBOCKER. 
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much evil that peradventure ‘ good may come.’ A private watch, carried in one’s 
pocket, misleads nobody but the owner; but a church-clock, if it goes wrong, mis- 
leads half the town. ‘ Elder Knapp’s eccentricities, his coarseness of language, and 
his ridiculous illustrations, have often brought the religion which he professes and pro- 
claims into contempt. If such ‘labors’ are sometimes ‘blessed,’ they are more fre- 
quently worse than lost. We honor and reverence true religion, and should greatly 
grieve to do it an injury ; but the gross abuses which are perpetrated and tolerated in 
its name we shall not hesitate to condemn. - - - Winp and rain to-night are con- 
tending without ; but the strife of the elements in this meridian is ‘ child’s play’ to 
what is going on now on the great blue Huron. How the waves roll and tumble at 
this moment around the Great Arch, and through the Straits, at Michilimackinac ! 
How the swift St. Mary’s rumbles under the December ice, hastening to the cerulean 
main! ‘Thunder and Saginaw Bays to-night are not very safe anchorages. ‘ Pilot ? 
‘ Ay, ay, Sir” ‘How does she head?” ‘ No’th-west by No’th, half No’th.” ‘ Give 
her a p’int West. ‘ Ay, ay, Sir” ‘Handsomely!’ ‘Handsomely, Sir? ”T may 
be very ‘handsome,’ but we are very glad our avocations don’t lie in that direction 
to-night. - - - We should like to have been present when the coquette, to whom 
‘rare Ben Jonson’ addressed the ensuing lines, first read them in print. Perhaps, 
‘to make use of a strong expression,’ she felt them ‘ some : 

‘Gor thy waies, since needes thou wilt goe, 

Doe not stay to answer noe; 

Like thyselfe thy vowes are true, 

Ever changing old for newe: 


Since thou hast been false to many, 
Be not constant, be not constant unto any. 


‘ To the woods I ’Il take my flight, 
There is harmlesse, chast delight ; 
There | neede not hope or feare, 
There I will all love forsweare ; 

And as thou fled’st me before, 
So Il fly thee, so 1’ll fly thee evermore! 


‘ Now when all thy change is spente, 
If thy false heart chaunce relente, 
Or revert thy foule disdaine 
To intreat me turne againe, 

Thou shalt heare me thus replie : 
‘O! I dare not, O! I dare not, lest I die!’ 


‘Yet I will not curse those eyes 
Where thy witching beutie lies, 
Or desire that forme defaced 
Where so vile a mind is placed; 
With thy beutie fewe dare strive, 
With thy falsehood, with thy falsehood none alive. 


‘ Live thou still, pride of the cittie, 
Voyde of love as voyde of pittie ; 
Be not tied to two or three, 
There is chaunce enough for thee ; 
And when thou art out of date, 
Then repent thee, then repent thee so too late !’ 


Tue beautiful medal in honor of Wasuincron ALLston, executed by Mr. Cras. 
C. Wrieut, (and in a manner never before approached in this country,) after a chaste 
and elegant design by Mr. Paut Ducean, was numerously distributed at the late draw- 
ing of pictures and medals at the Art-Union. We join with a contemporary in hoping 
that the ‘ committee will not willingly let this beautiful branch of art die, but show us 
yearly, by its perfection, the advance of the Fine Arts in America.” . . . ‘N. P.’s 
extremely amusing picture of ‘A Trial for ‘ Life in the Country’’ would appear, 
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but for the fact that Joun Waters has already touched that subject deftly in these 
pages. ‘The attractions of his residence, as described by our correspondent, remind 
us of the charms which clustered about the country locale of our great progenitor, 
the immortal Drepricu. He had, it will be remembered, ‘a rural retreat, pleasantly 
situated on the borders of one of the salt marshes beyond Coriear’s Hook, subject 
indeed to be occasionally overflowed, and much infested in the summer time with 
mosquitoes, but otherwise very agreeable, producing abundant crops of salt-grass and 
bullrushes.’ His lodgings in town were equally pleasant. His room at the ‘ Inde- 
pendent Columbian Hotel’ ‘ commanded a very pleasant view of the new grounds on 
the Collect, together with the rear of the Poor-House and Bridewell, and a full front 
of the Hospital; the cheerfullest apartment in the whole house; where he would 
have been very happy, but for his landlady’s coming in occasionally and intimating 
that ‘ It was high time somebody had a sight of somebody’s money.’ . . . ‘ FRANK 
WILLIAMSON,’ writes an eastern correspondent, ‘ has treated of ‘ Oratorios in New- 
York’ admirably. I never could prevail on myself to visit but one of those perform- 
ances at that unpleasant building called ‘ The Tabernacle,’ and found it a Yankee 
singing-school affair at best. Our operas are tedious enough, (with the exception of 
five or six, which are delicious,) but the oratori O, ‘do n’t name it! The 
prettiest feature was those white-robed vestals, with roses in their hair, whose voices 
tried to mitigate the hoarse bass and hoarser brass. Your correspondent draws a 
beautiful picture of ‘Tom’s cousin, ‘sweet cousin, whose clear silver tones go to the 
very heart’s core.’ ‘That is an intoxicating description of curls and blushes, so well 
painted with a few facile dashes of the pen; and Joannes Secunpus’ too wanton in- 
vocation was ready to fall from these moist lips: ‘ Basia! et mille basia! mille 
basia !’ That * Long for a cooling’ is like what occurred when the Manchester ‘ So- 
ciety of Sacred Music’ were figuring away on these words in the ‘ Oratorio of Jep- 
THAH: ‘I’m satisfi—ed! I’m satisfi—ed! I’m satisfi—ed!’ An old crazy dowa- 
ger, holding her gown on each side, bounced out into the aisle, and out of church, 
vehemently chanting away, ‘ And so am I-—ah!—and so am I-ah!—and so am 
I-ah! .. . Te late Mrs. Murr of Edinburgh said, that in her younger days 
she had been intimately acquainted with Rosertson, Apam Smitu, Hume, etc., who 
formed a club, which assembled at each other’s houses and that of her husband, 
known as ‘ The Literary,’ which Hume, in ridicule of their love of good cheer, nick- 
named ‘ The Eaterary. She gave Rosertson the preference for the vivacity of 
his conversation. He talked nonsense more agreeably than any other person. ADAM 
Siri could never talk without a given subject ; but Davy Hume, with a pinch of 
snuff always between his thumb and fore-finger, wanted no subject whatever: to 
him all were alike. He was one of the most indolent, entertaining, kind-hearted, in- 
offensive and credulous of human beings, subject to every sort of imposition in the 
daily affairs of life.’ . . . Every body has heard of the old woman’s recipe for 
testing indigo: ‘ Sprinkle it, in fine powder, on a pan of water; and if it’s good, it 
will either sink or swim, and I do n’t know which!’ This infallible test reminds us of 
the following cure for feminine melancholy, from ‘ The Mountebank’s Recipe-Book :’ 
‘If any lady be sicke of the Sullens, she knowes not where, let her take a handful of 
simples, I know not what, and use them, I know not how, applying them to the place 
grieved, I know not which, and she shall be cured, I know not when!’ - + - Ir was 
a poor benighted Hindoo, converted to the Christian faith, who wrote the following 
fines. The native term ‘ TstpKenv’ falls musically upon the ear, and seems to 
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heighten, even to the uninstructed reader, the expression of penitential sincerity and 
religious fervor of the sentiment : 


I ort read with pleasure, to soothe or engage, 
Isatau’s wild measure an? Joun’s simple page; 


But ev’n when they pictured tie blood-sprinkled tree, 
JEHOVAH T’s!DKENU seemed nothing to me. 


Like tears from the daughters of Zion that roll, 

I wept when the waters went over his soul: 

Yet thought not that my sins had nailed to the tree 
Jenovan TsIDKENU —’t was nothing to me. 


But when free grace awoke me by light from on high, 
‘Then legal fears shook me, I trembled to die; 

No refuge, no safety, in self could I see: 

JenovaH TsiDKENU my Saviour must be. 


My terrors all vanished before the sweet name; 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came 
To drink at the fountain so copious and free : 
JEHOVAH ‘I’SIDKENU is all things to me. 


JEHOVAH T'SIDKENU, my treasure and boast, 
JEHOVAH TSiDKENU, I ne’er can be lost! 

In thee I shall conquer, by flood and by field, 

My cable, my anchor, my breast-plate and shield! 


Even treading the valley, the shadow of death, 
This watch-word shail rally my faltering breath ; 
For while from life’s fever my Gop sets me free, 
JEHOVAH T'SIDKENU my death-song shall be ! 


Dickens, in one of his works, has hit off, in a few lines, one of those selfish, narrow- 
minded personages whose accidental position enables them to term themselves English 
‘country gentlemen ; but Sir Tuomas Oversury paints the character in even fewer 
words: ‘ He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors think 
him a wise man: he is well skilled in arithmetic or rates, and has eloquence enough 
to save his two-pence. His conversation among his tenants is desperate, but among 
his equals full of doubt. His travel is seldom farther than the next market-town ; and 
his inquisition is about the price of corn: when he travelleth, he will go ten miles out 
of the way to a cousin’s house of his to save charges, and rewards the servants by 
taking them by the hand when he departs.’ . . . Tey have a novel way in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, according to a friend, of calling the men-folk to dinner, in the 
absence of a horn for that purpose. ‘They suspend a piece of strong skim-milk cheese 
from an upper window, which takes possession of all the atmosphere to windward ; and 
thus, when dinner is ready for the workmen, they ‘nose it... . . We would far ra- 
ther endure the annoyance of too little money, which is a sufficient evil, certainly, than 
to have any one read the annexed picture of a covetous man, and affirm with truth 
that it was applicable to us: ‘ His morning praier is to overlooke his bagges, whose 
every parcell begets his adoration ; then to his studies, which are how to cozzen this 
tenant, beggar that widowe, or to undosome orphane. Then his bonds are view’d, the 
well-known days of payment con’d by heart ; and if he ever praie, it is that some one 
may break his day, that the beloved forfeiture may be obtained. He would not go to 
heaven but on condition he may put money to use there. His days are but wretched- 
ness, and his nights are troublesome as his days; every rat awakes him out of his un- 
quiet sleepes.’ . . . In speaking of a story which we have just read, we often say 
that such a character suffered great affliction; that another was overcome with pain, 
despair, rage, etc. ; forgetting all the while that these successive emotions, which we at- 
tribute to nominal personages, existed only inourown minds. - . . Mr.J.S. Repriexp, 
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Clinton-Hall, has just published the ¢hird edition of the beautiful miniature volume 
containing the ‘ Poetical Writings uf Willis Gaylord Clark. Aliso a second edition of 
Suevty’s complete works, beautifully ‘ put up,’ expressly for the season. . . . WHILE 
the bill to increase the rate of duties was before the House of Representatives in 1824, 
Mr. CLay made a motion to increase the duty on molasses two cents per gallon. This 
produced some excitement among the members from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
some others in the east. General H 





, then a representative from Tennessee, and 
now a Senator from Texas, intending to be witty, and at the same time a little sar- 
castic, laid on the table of an easiern member the following lines: 
‘MoxasseEs in the East, how sweet they are! 

I guess they claim peculiar care 


From all who love to eat good candy, 
And to drink rum instead of brandy |’ 


The lines were returned in a few minutes, with the following reply : 






‘ MocassEs in the East is sweet, 
For Yankee urchins good to eat ; 

But ’possum-oil far in the West * 

I reckon still is thought the best; 
So eat your oil, and grease your faces, 
While we eat candy and molasses!’ 





Arter the decease of Henry Fieipine, Garrick, whose face could assume all 
forms of expression, sat for his portrait, and succeeded in counterfeiting his features 
so perfectly, that an excellent portrait of the author of ‘'Tom Jones’ was extempo- 
rised.. . . We have given elsewhere, under the impression that our readers would 
easily apply the portrait, a picture of a * Worthie Commaunder in the Warres.’ Per- 
haps they will have as little difficulty in recognizing the sitter for this miniature of 
quite a different character: ‘ View him at a muster; he goes with such noise as if 
his body were the wheel-barrow that carried his judgment rumbling to drill his soul- 
diers!’ . . . Sweripan usually spoke of Haruey, Lord Oxford’s, numerous natural 
children, as ‘7'he Harleian Miscellany.’ Upon the marriage of Mr. Lams, whom no 
one would acknowledge as a son, to Miss Sainrrois, whom every one claimed as a 
daughter, SHeripan observed, that Nobody’s son had at last married Everybody’s 
daughter.” . . . We observe that the capital ‘ Thoughts on Manly Education,’ 
written for and published in the Knickersocker, are appearing, in numbers, in the 
New-York ‘ Christian Messenger, without any credit to their original source. This 
struck us at first as a little wrong, or rather, not quite right ; but s’pect it must be, be- 
cause the ‘ Messenger’ is a religious paper. . . . We regret to hear of the death, by 
yellow fever, on board the United States’ Steamer ‘ Mississippi,’ at Sacrificios, of Mr. 
Cuarces A. Mapes, Assistant-Engineer in the United States’ Navy. He was the 
son of Major Cuartes Mapes, late of this city, and a young man of conspicuous 
talents and high promise. Letters from the Chief Engineer, and from Commander 
Suipett Mackenzie, speak in the warmest terms of approbation of his character as 
an officerand a man. He died deeply lamented by all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and was buried on the twelfth of November at Sacrificios, near Vera-Cruz, 
with all due honors, attended by the officers and men of the ship. We offer to his be- 
reaved relatives our sincere condolence with them in their affliction. . . . Sm Wat- 
TER Scort, upon being asked, on one occasion, by a too inquisitive Russian tourist, ‘ what 








* WHERE ’porsum-oil is used instead of butter. 
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rank a Squire was entitled to in England?’ replied: ‘ About the same as a Prince in 
Russia!’ . . . ‘Tsay, Square, what ’ll yeéu take for that ’are dog o’ your’n?’ said 
a Yankee pedlar to an old Dutch farmer, in the neighborhood of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘what'll yedu take for him? He ain’t a very good-lookin’ dog; but what 
was you cal’latin’, may-be, he’d fetch? ‘Ah! responded the Dutchman, ‘ dat dog 
ish n’t wort’ not'ing, ’most ; he ish n’t wort’ you to buy ’um.’ ‘ Guess tew dollars 
abeéut would git him, would n’t it? I’ll give you that for him.’ ‘ Yaiis; he isn’t 
wort’ dat.’ * Wal, I’ll take him,’ said the pedlar. ‘Sh’stop! said the Dutchman ; 
‘dere ’s one t’ing about dat dog I gan’t sell” ‘ O, take off his collar; I do n’t want 
that,’ suggested the pedlar. ‘”T ain’t dat,’ replied Mynheer ; ‘ he’s a boor dog, but I 
gan’t sell de wag of hish dail!’ There is some good honest Dutch poetry of feeling 
in that reply, reader, if you will but think of it a moment. . . . Comine home 
to-night, we found the sanctum redolent of ‘ Araby the Blest ; and not until we 
had perused a note which lay upon the table, from Mr. 'T. S. Lambert, Druggist, in 
Fulton-street, Brooklyn, were we made aware of its odorous source. The nauseating 
draughts, bitter pills and poisonous potions of the druggist’s-shop might all be ‘ swal- 
lowed up and lost’ in the incense which arises from the long and graceful vessel ‘ be- 
fore us. . . . Some years since, at the time the ‘ Conservative’ party first raised its 
head between the Whigs and ‘ Loco-Focos,’ with Wiuiam C. Rives of Virginia, and 
N. P. Tatumapce of New-York, as its recognized leaders, a diminutive, weazened- 
faced little Frenchman, residing at St. Louis, became a convert to its doctrines. He 
was noted for his zeal and activity among the politicians of his quarter ; and one day, 
on meeting a gentleman whom we will call ‘ Mr. Harris,’ the following dialogue en- 
sued: ‘ Monsieur Harris—axcuse me, if you please ; you know great deal ; but, 
Sare, if you please, what I am, eh?” ‘ You?—why, you are a little, dried-up old 
Frenchman.’ ‘ No, no, Sare; not vat I am in de body, but vat I am in de politique ?” 
‘Why, you ’re a Whig, I suppose.’ ‘No,Sare! ‘ Well, then, you are a Loco-Foco.’ | 
‘Nevare!’ ‘Well, what the d | are you then? ‘Sare, I s’all tell you; I am 
de Resarve ; [ am Rive on de Virginny! Sometimes I t’ink I am Rive himself’ 
This was as clear as the ‘ principles of ninety-eight ; and was quite satisfactory to 
his colloquist. . . . Tue late Earl of Bucnan, so well known for his eccentricities, 
was the terror of the literati of Edinburgh. He would call upon them at eight in 
the morning, and sit until high noon. A servant once applied to Sir WaLrer Scorr 
for a place, very highly recommended. ‘ But are you personally acquainted with the 
Earl of Bucnan?’ ‘1 cannot say that I am, Sir.’ ‘Then you will do for me!’ said 
Scorr.— The old Earl not only bored his townsmen, but extended similar favors to 
great men every where. Every body remembers how he puzzled Wasnineton by 
sending him the ‘ Wa..ace Box,’ and how well the General got out of the dilemma 
imposed upon him. He had in his house a printing-press, and was accustomed to set 
up the whimsical effusions of his brain in prose and in verse, and distribute them 
every where. He also kept in his house a sumptuous coffin, intended for himself and 
for Dryburg Abbey ; but he could never prevail upon Lady Bucuan to have her mea- 
sure taken for a similar luxury !—-On some festive occasion in Edinburgh, in com- 
pany with Sir Watrer, he was boasting, with more than his accustomed extrava- 
gance of the assistance which he had rendered Apa Sairu in writing ‘ The Wealth 
of Nations.’ Some one, who felt annoyed by his egotism, besought Scorr to put an 
end to it. ‘ By no means, Sir,’ replied he; ‘let him go on; by-and-by he will de- 
clare himself the author of ‘ Bucuan’s Family Physician!’ .- - - Wet, long- 
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time reader, how do we ‘strike you’ in our new dress? Said we not well, that we 
would be ‘beyond competition?” As touching the literary matériel of the number, 
we shall say little; yet we cannot avoid thinking, that from the first page of the 
‘Original Papers,’ up to our own humble departments, a more uniformly excellent 
number of the Knickersocker has not been issued for many months. This, to be 
sure, is but a matter of personal taste ; yet we hope to be confirmed in cur impres- 
sion by the public. We began the present number at a late period of the month ; 
and what with this, the getting of new types, and the occurrence of two holidays in 
our already sufficiently limited space of time, we have not been able to establish, this 
month, the promptitude of publication which will be observed hereafter. . . . We 
find this singular fact set down in an old note-book of ours: ‘ During a storm and inunda- 
tion in Bengal, in May, 1833, a Mr. Campsext, living on the island of Sauger, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly, was sitting in his house at night, which was crowded with the 
inhabitants who had sought it for safety, what should come squeezing and pushing its 
way into the interior of the house but an immense tiger, with his tail hanging down, 
and exhibiting every symptom of excessive fear! He nestled himself in a corner, and 
lay down like a large Newfoundland dog. Mr. Campsett loaded his gun quietly, and 
shot him dead on the spot.’ Pleasant evening call that, wasn’t it? . . . Some 
losel Yankee (in Barre, Mass., we believe,) has been stealing our invention — recorded 
years ago, with a caveat, in the KnickerBocker — of the ‘Patent Self-Acting Hen- 
Persuader. Every egg that falls into one of our flexible-bottom’d hen’s-nests will be 
forfeit to us, by the laws of patent of these ‘ United-n States-n.’ A vermilion hint. 
A prepared report. . . . Doxrs not the quaint Spenser ‘speak sooth’ in these lines: 


‘Ir is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor ; 
For some, that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not evough, but wauts in greater store ; 
And other that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise; 
For wisdom is most riches; fools therefore 
They are, which fortunes do by wills devise, 
Since each unto himself his life may fortunize.’ 


We have mislaid or lost a strip of ‘Gossip’ manuscript which recorded the wonder- 
ful merits and capabilities of ‘Gutta-Percha, the gum of a tree found on the island of 
Borneo and the entire Malayan peninsula, which has of late been introduced into the 
United States by 8.'T. Anmstrone, Esq., one of our most enterprising citizens. We shall 
have something to say in our next of this wonderful production of nature. . . . ‘ SLEEP,’ 
says an old English author, ‘is Dearn’s picture, drawn to life, or the twilight of life 
and death. In sleep we kindly shake Dearu by the hand, but when we are awakened 
we shall not know him. Sleepings are so many trials to die, that at last we may do it 
perfectly. . . . We have received three or four very interesting ‘Eastern Sketches’ 
from our esteemed Oriental correspondent. But we fear there are one or two preceding 
sketches which have not yet reached us. At present they do not ‘ connect’ with what 
has already appeared. . . . We had the pleasure to hear the other evening, at the 
house of an old friend, a young lady play very many airs upon the flute, in a style 
which almost rivalled Ky_e himself. Why should not this become a fashionable female 
accomplishment? ‘Their flexible fingers can ‘ govern the ventiges’ of the instrument 
deftly, and they can ‘ give it breath with their mouths,’ (sweet mouths !) quite as well 
as the sterner sex. . . . Books, periodicals, communications, etc., received during 
the lasi three weeks, will receive attention in our next. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Susscrisers who are in afrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to JouHN ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. WiriuraMs is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 
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BY JOHN ALLEN, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 











